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The New Cortegiano 
by G. W. Young 


| RECENTLY picked up a tale 
in one of our more trivial magazines. 
There was nothing in the story: a 
benighted motorist receiving hospitality 
from an old gentleman in a decayed 
house. But my eye was caught by one 
sentence. The host said: 


‘I wish the place was in better trim’; 
and the narrator comments: 


‘In better trim! Who but he could 
have said it?’ 


Well, I might have said it myself. I 
had never realized before what pictur- 
esque old johnnies those of us who have 
passed the years of discretion must seem 
to those who have not yet reached them, 
or how much innocent pleasure we can 
give by saying our pieces right. 


I 


While I was indulging, not without 
complacency, the mood thus indicated, 
the library sent me Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s Literature in My Time. 1 
read it with great and increasing 
interest as I found that starting from 
different points and pursuing different 
paths, we had arrived at the same end. 
Mr. Mackenzie and I are of an age: he 
is more concerned with the proceedings 
of literature, I am interested in the 
movement of thought which they dis- 
close. But we are both in the throes of 
the same nightmare. The culture which 
the Nineteenth Century received and 
we supposed it would transmit is over 
and done with. We are left carrying 
the baby and the baby is dead. 

‘Montaigne is the first French writer 
whom a gentleman would be ashamed 
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not to have read.’ That sentence of 
Hallam’s has always seemed to me to 
place our nineteenth-century culture 
with perfect aptness. It was still the 
culture of the Renaissance. We had 
added, for historic reasons, certain 
moral and political requirements of our 
But in all essentials, Hallam’s 
gentleman like Macaulay’s naval 
officer, ‘a man versed in the theory and 
practice of his calling, and steeled 
against all the dangers of battle and 
tempest, yet of cultivated mind and 
polished manners’ was still the Corte- 
giano. And the Cortegiano is no longer 
required. 


own. 


II 


I approach the question from 
another side and I try to call up the 
picture of Bagehot and George Grote as 
Tired Business Men. Some years ago 
an international memorandum on 
Tariffs, of English authorship, was sent 
about the Continent for signature. It 
covered much the same ground as the 
Merchants’ Petition of 1820, and 
while I deplored, I could not help 
sharing, the amused contempt with 
which foreign business men regarded it. 
I have always thought that one of the 
most remarkable achievements of our 
early nineteenth-century thought was 
the assimilation of the new science 
of economics into the general body of 
culture, as a topic within the common 
framework of reference. The Petition 
of 1820 was a theorem in economic 
philosophy. The Memorandum of 
1924 was just the talk of bread-winners 


in the 9.15. To Grote or Bagehot it 
would have seemed incredible that 
such flimsy, uninformed, ill-reasoned 
stuff should ever be put forward as the 
considered view of the commercial 
community of England. I do not 
suppose the average business man of 
1820 was really more familiar with 
Adam Smith than the average squire 
with Montaigne. But if they were not 
in the stream, they were on the bank, 
they knew the stream was there. That 
stream seems to have plunged into a 
gulf. 

It may reappear, as ancient culture 
re-emerged at the Renaissance, or the 
Middle Ages in the eighteenth century, 
and, inasmuch as modern life moves in 
quicker tempo, the world may not have 
so long to wait. The recapture of 
medieval feeling by the Romantics 
was like the re-opening of a channel 
long dammed by a convulsion of the 
past. In the mid-nineteenth century, 
the educated man had a clear run back 
to his own origins, to Homer and the 
Parthenon along one line, to Rome or 
Palestine along another, by way of 
Kemble-to his Germanic cradle, by way 
of Max Miller to those misty heights in- 
habited by the virtuous Aryans, who 
seemed to bear so signal a resemblance 
to Rugby boys preparing for New Zea- 
land. His education, his religion, the 
sight of his fieldsif he was a countryman, 
of his streets if he was a townsman, all 
impressed upon his mind the antiquity 
and continuity of his civilization, while 
the social order at home, the balance of 
land and industry, the counterchange of 
urban and rural ideas, preserved and 
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emphasized its unity. I was thinking, 
while I read Mr. Mackenzie’s book, 
how a writer, as competent and serious, 
would have treated Literature in My 
Time in 1884. Half the book at least 
would have been concerned with 
history, theology, economics, public 
affairs: we should read of the sensation 
provoked by Vestiges of Creation, of the 
impact of Mansell on an angry world 
and of John Mill’s response. To Mr. 
Mackenzie literature means novels, 
poetry, and Mr. Santayana. Whatever 
hopes we may nurse of the continuity 
of our culture into the future, its unity is 
shattered. 

Whether that continuity is really 
ended, whether ‘Plato, and Dante, and 
Shakespeare’ are, as Mr. James 
Stephens thinks, really finished, whether 
it is not that we are too nervous to face 
them, or whether after all we are not 
simply passing through one of those 
recurrent phases of spring-cleaning 
when the second-rate, the less impor- 
tant, the rubbish are sorted out for the 
back passage, the spare room and the 
bonfire — a@yvwotov ravti TAY TO Oecd. 
But that unity of culture is socially 
desirable, that it is of the very greatest 
importance that there should be a 
common framework of reference by 
which men of all avocations can make 
their ideas known to each other, will 
not, I imagine, be denied by anyone. 
And to judge by certain symptoms 
that occasionally come to one’s notice, 
I am afraid we must go down very 
deep to build it up again. Macaulay 
was much incensed to find that a 
young peer of intellectual tastes had 
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never read Don Sebastian: he put it down 
to Puseyism, whereas, really, it was a 
case of spring-cleaning. What would 
Macaulay have said if he had known 
that some day in his own University, 
‘serious and professed students of 
English literature’ would never have 
heard of the Flood, would not recognize 
a sonnet when they saw one, would not 
know what encroachment meant till they 
had looked it up in the dictionary and 
would then complain of it as a ‘hard 
word’? Yet, from Mr. I. A. Richards’ 
Practical Criticism it would appear that 
so it is. I once saw a little Yorkshire- 
man emerging, flushed and resentful, 
from a Committee where he had been 
badgered, and muttering as he went 
‘Beasts at Ephesus, beasts at Ephesus’. 
I thought it was a trait de meurs worth 
relating at a dinner-party. But it fell 
very flat. What beasts? Why Ephesus? 

A common vocabulary is not so 
difficult to create. Broadcasting and 
crosswords coming together have 
already greatly enlarged our copra 
verborum. In the last few years I have 
noticed that villagers now use without 
self-consciousness many words which 
twenty years ago, if they had known 
them in print, they would never have 
uttered. They may still get them 
wrong: an old railway porter the other 
day reminded me that in the eye of the 
law the Bank of England was a Private 
Interview. But that will soon be 
mended, and IJ can foresee, though I 
cannot quite define, the consequences 
that must follow when we have learnt, 
like the Latins, all of us to speak with 
the whole of our language, and to 
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speak it without shyness or resentment. 
In a scuffle over tickets in a Milan tram 
I discovered the Italian for ‘Now then, 
none of that’. ‘Basta, basta,’ it ran, ‘no 
fatte qui delle polemmiche’. Broad- 
casting too will restore, I think, our 
sensitiveness to speech-rhythm and so 
make good, in part at least, the harm 
we have sustained by the decline in 
Church-going. The Church of England 
service is a great literary function, and 
it would be difficult to assess the atmo- 
spheric effect on our culture of such 
diction and such cadences reiterated to 
audiences, necessarily if unconsciously 
in a mood of special receptiveness, from 
one generation to another. 


|e a 


This increased command of lang- 
uage seems to me, in making up the 
account, to be the most positive advan- 
tage with which we have to reckon. 
Against it, I set the failure of the com- 
mon stock of reference and allusion. In 
Fiction and the Reading Public Mrs. Leavis 
insists, with justice, on the strongly 
literary character of the selfmade culture 
of the Victorian working classes. The 
earnest young workman — Cooper in real 
life, Alton Locke in fiction — really gave 
himself a classical education not dif- 
ferent in essence from the curriculum of 
Oxford and Cambridge. He read the 
great books — Milton, Locke, Adam 
Smith, Gibbon-and as they were 
written in an unfamiliar idiom he read 
them intensively, sentence by sentence, 
with dictionary and notebook, as his 


more fortunate contemporaries, if of 
like inclinations, might have read 
Sophocles and Tacitus. The writings 
and addresses of that famous and, to 
my taste, very disagreeable rhetori- 
cian, W. J. Fox, are the result and the 
proof. They assume that ‘Plato, and 
Dante, and Shakespeare’, or at least 
the range of ideas which those names 
stand for, really mattered to the lower 
middle classes or the respectable work- 
ing man. And the audience thought 
so, or pretended they thought so, 
too. 

Was it pretence? Did Northcliffe, 
Pearson and Newnes only call a bluff 
which had really ceased to take any- 
body in? Not altogether. My belief, 
from what I have read and what I 
remember, is that there was, in the 
mid-nineteenth century, certainly to the 
eighties and even into the nineties, 
a far more widely diffused interest in the 
culture-bearers and their doings than 
we have known before or since. I 
cannot find it in the eighteenth century: 
Johnson was something of a national 
figure, “Oddity, they call him’, but 
no one else. From the fifties onward, I 
can trace a growing pride — such as I 
imagine an Athenian must have felt in 
the possession of Sophocles — in having 
such men among us. And this pride, or 
interest, went a long way down in 
society. I was standing on a railway 
platform one day in the summer of 
1896 when a man, certainly not of the 
aesthetic class (I guessed him to be a 
Gravesend pilot) opened his paper and 
exclaimed to a friend ‘Millais is 
dead’. 
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There was about the mid-Victorian 
culture, in the after-glow of which Mr. 
Mackenzie and I grew up, a certain 
unitary quality, of doing, thinking and 
appreciating, which will be found, I 
believe, to be the note of all great and 
characteristic cultures. One can, of 
course, see the dangers ahead of a 
universal competence and a universal 
connoisseurship. The Victorian culture 
escaped them but at a cost which we are 
still paying. It did not run down into a 
universal amateurishness. But it was 
doubly fractured: vertically, into pro- 
fessionalism, laterally, along its weakest 
stratum into —let us adopt the later 
word and call it high-brow and low- 
brow. The warning note was struck 
by the P.R.B. The artists of the ’forties, 
Landseer, Mulready, the cartoonists of 
the Houses of Parliament, meant to 
make, and were accepted as making, 
a universal appeal. When the dust of 
the "fifties has settled down, we find the 
artists out for different game. Whether 
the pictures on Mr. Millbank’s walls 
were better or worse than those which 
a generation later his successors were 
meekly ordering from Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones is not now the question. 
But there is no doubt that, even to see 
a Burne-Jones requires some special 
training; while everyone, from that 
standing authority on art, Henry 
Marquess of Lansdowne, to the 
Academy porter could get the point of 
Mulready’s ‘Wedding Gown’. 

But art, as a certain exhibition has 
so ignominiously demonstrated, is not 
our business in the world. Excudent 
alii! The break up of the mid-Victorian 
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reading and writing unity was a far 
more serious matter. A certain failure 
of absorptive capacity is perceptible in 
the ’sixties: in a private library formed 
about that time, for example, one is 
fairly certain to find Grote and Milman, 
and quite certain not to find Gardiner. 
The sphere of interest is contracting: it 
had room for the new biology — Darwin 
and Huxley naturally struck home on 
a nation still preoccupied about its reli- 
gion and always fond of natural history. 
But the new physics made little appeal; 
Faraday, who died in 1867, had long 
been an object of popular regard; 
Hallam’s gentleman would have been 
ashamed not to know, in general 
terms, what he, or Lyell, had done and 
what they stood for. Clerk Maxwell 
was beyond the scope of the gentle- 
man’s ideas. 

One example, because it lies in the 
way of my own studies, has always 
struck me forcibly. Our national habits, 
the excellence of our communications 
and the small area within which we 
have to live, early combined to create a 
type of literature which still has a very 
great diffusion, the literature of the 
road. One of the rules of composition 
is that it should contain a modicum of 
instruction in antiquities, architecture, 
local history and so forth. I have 
constantly observed that the informa- 
tion thus agreeably imparted repre- 
sents the state of knowledge in about 
1850. I can trace Kemble and Wright 
everywhere — usually in fragments of 
long exploded theories. Isaac Taylor 
and, within a _ narrowing circle, 
Seebohm, were still capable of being 
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absorbed; Maitland and Haverfield 
were not; and it would be safe to guess 
that Taylor had more purchasers in one 
county than the Place Name Society 
has subscribers in all England. 

It is not, or not altogether, I 
think, that Liberal Curiosity is ex- 
tinct, that Hallam’s gentleman has 
failed out of the land. The interest, for 
example, which anything Sir James 
Jeans or Sir Arthur Eddington writes is 
very like the old excitements over 
Huxley. But curiosity has undoubtedly 
turned away from what was, from what 
always had been, its most obvious food, 
the art, the literature, the memorials of 
the past. Looking back, I thinkit did not 
so much turn of its own accord, as it 
was frightened off. Mr. Mackenzie 
speaks of ‘making things difficult for 
machine man’ as an ideal which we 
should all pursue. I most heartily 
agree. Only, if he is scared away, he 
will not know whether you are being 
difficult or not. If, as the newest culture 
tells us in verse of strange construc- 
tion, ‘the pianola replaces Sappho’s 
barbitos’ surely the right thing is to 
see that machine man gets good tunes 
on the pianola, not to take the barbitos 
and beat the poor fellow about the head 
with it, as the late Victorians of all 
degrees were only too prompt to do. 

This vertical comminution of a 
universal culture into separate pro- 
vinces, each of which is nobody else’s 
business, was no doubt assisted by the 
development of modern studies at the 
newer public schools, and the gradual 
conversion of the Universities — by the 
development of competitive examina- 


tion for the Indian and Home Civil 
Services — from studia generalia into 
professional training courses. They 
resisted stubbornly, and by their re- 
sistance did protract the survival of the 
unitary culture. But more and more 
the Cortegiano was driven back on 
belles lettres for his culture. One of the 
characters in Sinister Street speaks of 
‘the spirit, filtered down through 
modern conditions, from Elizabethan 
England. Take a man connected with 
the legislative class, give him at least 
enough taste not to be ashamed of 
poetry, and enough energy not to be 
ashamed of football, and there you are’. 
With one very important adjustment, 
it might stand for the corresponding 
man of the “fifties. Only we should have 
to substitute for poetry something 
much more general. And when we go 
back to the mid-Victorian time we 
find, I think, that the culture thus 
defined was not only less constricted in 
quality but more widely diffused. 
Brassey the contractor, was, in his way, 
a man of that type: so was Armstrong 
the engineer: so pre-eminently was 
Bagehot the country banker. Indeed, 
anyone can verify the facts for himself 
by taking down a volume of the 
Athenaeum at random, for any year 
between 1850 and 1880, observing the 
range of interests it serves, and then 
reflecting that the Athenaeum yielded its 
fortunate proprietor an income of 
over £7000 a year. For the general 
movement of English thought in the 
mid-Victorian period, and somewhat 
later, it is the prime and indispensable 
document and I sometimes wonder 
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whether hereafter The Listener will not 
serve the same purpose, whether a 
unitary middle-brow culture is not 
coming into existence again, to gather 
up once more the specialisms into which 
Victorian culture split. 

But when I try to forecast the 
content and animating drive of the 
next culture, I am at'a stand. At 
times I feel that our troubles are 
only the rush and fret of a stream at 
a stickle and that there may be clear 
deep ranges close ahead: the golden 
freshness of the "fifties was won by the 
grimness and lucidity, the set teeth 
and open eyes with which the early 
Victorians fought down their own fears. 
At other times, I feel that precedents 
are useless, that the moral continuity of 
Western history has been broken at 
last. Society in the mid-nineteenth 
century was still primitive Indo-Ger- 
manic society with some slight speeding 
up of cart wheels and looms, and it 
thought of itself, for the most part, less 
as a departure than as a consummation. 
The fundamental conceptions of the 
West — Lords and Commons, Patriarch 
and Family, Farmer and Craftsman, 
Combat and Chastity — still persisted. 
What is becoming of them, I do not 
know. What will come out of them in 
the next age, I cannot guess. But, to 
follow one line of reflection only, I 
doubt very much whether there can 
be any continuity between a civiliza- 
tion based on automatic child-bearing 
and a civilization based on regulated 
child-bearing. The detachment of 
sex from its primeval framework of 
social union and domestic authority, 
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has in my own time produced con- 
sequences so observable that I can set 
no end to the consequences it may still 
produce. Among them, perhaps, is the 
solution of the problem over which 
Mr. Mackenzie and I are distressing 
ourselves. 


Hav/ 


This is going rather deep. More 
immediately, I seem to be aware of a 
shortening of the span of attention, an 
increased susceptibility to distraction, 
which as it proceeds must tend to make all 
responses shallower and less memorable. 
Miss Sitwell has somewhere compared 
the old rhythm of life to the clop-clop of 
a horse’s hoofs; of the new, to the brrr of 
motor traffic. I am clear at least that, 
like books, events had a much longer 
life even forty years ago than they have 
now: they sank in, they were absorbed 
into tradition, whereas now they seem 
to bound off into oblivion like pebbles 
thrown on to a frozen stream. One 
could still see tradition being made in 
the ancient way, by the recital and 
collation of precedents, the loss of the 
Victoria, for instance, bringing up the 
loss of the Captain and the Birkenhead, 
just as culture was made by the 
acceptance and inculcation of the 
standard books, pictures, music and 
even journeys. 

One cannot hold the newspapers to 
blame because they could hardly have 
helped themselves. It is no doubt un- 
fortunate that capital should be com- 
mitted to the enterprise of keeping the 
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public mind in the easily fluttered, 
easily satisfied state of barbarism or 
childhood. But when once a race has 
lost the conception of Liberal Curiosity 
it is lost to civilization, and whether it 
succumbs to the boosters of the press 
or the terrorists of the higher culture 
makes no matter. Of the two, the 
terrorists seem to me to be the worse 
enemies of civilization. A true, a 
sound, a social culture must be middle- 
brow, the high-brow elements serving as 
exploratory antennae, to discover and 
capture new ideas for the middle-brow 
mass to assimilate. The better it is fed, 
the freer and more various its diet, the 
less likely it is to get poisoned or lose 
strength. The mid-Victorian culture 
was essentially middle-brow: in judg- 
ment it was not selective, in creation it 
was not masterly. But it did lay hold: 
it furnished a very large class — broadly, 
the ten-pound householders and their 
leaders — with a common. stock of 
philosophy and a medium of inter- 
communication and as it had little or 
no use for books which only ‘trained 
critics’ could get through, so it was under 
no necessity of soothing the alarms of 
the little clerk by addressing him as a 
Tired Business Man. 

Of one his more disagreeable char- 
acters, that is to say, of one of his char- 
acters, Mr. Aldous Huxley makes an 
acquaintance remark ‘She had excellent 
table manners. People of that class 
always have’. There are people who 
cannot afford to eat cheese with their 
knives or touch pie-crust with their 
fingers. And just as those who are habit- 
ually well fed at home are most readily 


content with cold boiled beef abroad, so; 
one has noticed, people who are really 
grounded in the tradition — Saintsbury 
was a fine example — can take their 
ease with The Green Hat or The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey without the uneasy 
feeling which afflicts the others that 
they ought to be construing their next 
ten pages of Ulysses. They are in no 
danger from the terrorists, whose 
standard-bearer in this age seems to be 
Mrs. Leavis. They do not go into 
precipitate mourning every time the 
really final decease of Scott or Byron is 
announced. They do not quail when 
they hear that Miss Austen (unlike 
Aphra Behn) could not write, though 
they may blench a little when they 
find that Mrs. Leavis (unlike Jane 
Austen) can write religio-ethical. ‘Ob- 
sequies ain’t used in England no 
more, now —it’s gone out. We say 
orgies now, in England. It’s a word 
that’s made up out’n the Greek orgo, 
outside, and the Hebrew jeesum, to 
cover up.’ 

An attentive, discriminating and 
judicial attitude to literature is what 
we all desire to see as widely diffused 
as possible. I own that the popularity 
of If Winter Comes made me miserable, 
and what the Christ Child: was doing 
in its blurbs I have never yet been able 
to make out. Perhaps that phenomenon 
will some day be taken to mark the nadir 
of our age in sense and taste. But the 
mischief of the sniff-brow pose, even 
when it does not frighten the young out 
of the honest, immature enjoyment, 
which is the lure of attention and the 
foundation of judgement, is that 
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it makes criticism the clap-trap of a 
coterie and scholarship contemptible. 
‘It is difficult to account’ for the 
acrimony of a scholiast’ though Dis- 
raeli offered an explanation which 
modern psychology would perhaps 
confirm. For Mr. Richards’ own work 
I have a great regard. But when I 
compare the lucubrations with which 
certain of his pupils are beginning to 
favour us, with, for example, a piece of 
criticism, so perceptive, so truthful and 
so old-fashioned as Mr. Sitwell’s Dickens, 
I foresee for Mr. Richards the fate 
which has already overtaken Strachey, 
and which of old befell the sage quem 
discipuli trucidaverunt stylis suts. 

The statisticians tell us that certain 
phenomena, weather for instance, move 
in cycles of different periods, and that 
when the crests or troughs of two or 
three cycles chance to coincide, the 
result is a climatic Age of Gold or 
Mud. We are, I suggest, just now in 
such a trough, the coincident point of 
two calamities which are working 
themselves out. One of course was the 
stoppage of education in the war. I 
am not speaking only of the schools and 
Universities, but far more of that 
intangible instruction which forty im- 
parts to twenty-five, twenty-five to 
twenty-four and so on down the line. 
For some years the natural processes of 
youthful education, the discoveries, the 
enthusiasms, the repulsions, the eternal 
dialectic of assertion and denial, were 
suspended in the interests of the quick 
decision, and of all the consequences 
the one that is most abundantly clear 
to me and my contemporaries is that 
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though we were probably quite as 
foolish as Mr. Richards’ pupils we 
were incomparably better informed. 
We had heard of the Flood. Though 
‘no ornithologists’, we did not query 
Miss Rossetti’s statement that a robin 
sings in the holly bush. We were not 
‘serious and profound students’ of any- 
thing very much, but we did not move 
in a great fog of ignorance, fitfully 
illuminated with flashes of a feigned, 
and unconvincing, contempt for every- 
thing we happened not to know. 

The other cycle is of longer period. 
We are, in hoc interim seculo, footing the 
bill for the great Victorian omission. 
It is curious to observe in history how 
inexplicably things go wrong: there 
was for example nothing in Roman 
history, law or temper, to suggest that 
the Romans would muddle their 
Christian problem. I suppose an under- 
secretary was down with influenza, the 
clerk looked out the wrong precedent, 
and the machine once started could 
not be stopped. If one could take a 
stand in 1834, look round and ask: 
‘They have reformed Parliament, the 
Municipalities and the Poor Law: 
Free Trade is only a matter of time: 
I hear they are drafting a County 
Councils Bill. What will they do next?’ 
I do not think the imaginary observer 
could hesitate to answer: ‘Look at 
Brougham and his Institutes: look at 
Grote and his London University: they 
will reform the Grammar Schools. 
They will probably create a Board of 
Intermediate Education and I should 
not wonder if they brought Arnold 
from Rugby and put him in charge.’ 
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It was so obviously the next thing 
to be done, and no one thought of 
doing it. 


Vv 


This was the line of weakness along 
which Victorian culture was fractured. 
The Middle Classes ‘the wealth and 
intelligence of the nation, the pride and 
glory of the British name’ were stratified 
along the seam where the public schools 
met the grammar schools. With the 
social and political consequences I am 
not concerned. For our culture it was 
a major disaster. A culture is an area of 
intercommunication, living and alert 
in all directions at once, and in the late 
Victorian age the educated classes, 
already splitting into specialized 
interests, were dragging behind them a 
growing mass with no interests at all. 
It had thrown up the sponge, and was 
becoming to all intents and purposes a 
proletariate, and it was Northcliffe, I 
think, who first apprehended its exist- 
ence and diagnosed its quality. 

My impression is that in the decade 
before the war it was recovering its 
tone, was seeking as it were re-union 
with its better half. I have read some- 
where that an instructive series issued 
about 1900 by Dent — attractive little 
books written by excellent hands —wasa 
complete failure. Ten or twelve years 
later, a similar series but of larger 
range was selling like hot cakes. The 
peak of Meredith’s influence falls about 
the same time and Meredith could be 
cited as the symbol of continuity re- 


covered, because he was bred of the 
ferment of the ’fifties — Richard Feverel 
appeared with the Origin of Species: 
Modern Love is the counterpart of 
Ecce Homo —and he seemed to us in 
those days to have already some of the 
timeless quality of the immortals. I 
was never quite captured. But I 
certainly felt that, flashing through the 
murk, a clear note above the affecta- 
tion, was the same kind of genius that 
one looked for and recognized in the 
greatest, old or new. ‘No! Vernon, oh! 
not in this house!’ is the way the women 
of Euripides speak, and to my ear still 
‘Kill Claudio’ and ‘Sirires, papa’ come 
with the same unexpected inevitable 
propriety of the classics. 

With Meredith at the top of 
popular recognition, Hardy still living, 
a prodigious absorption of the classics 
and the instruction provided by 
publishers who still professed the old 
faith — the faith of Knight and Mac- 
millan — in good books; the first decade 
of this century was a kind of mirage of 
Victorian culture, a false sun that 
refused to set and was swallowed up in 
the cloud of war. I was never able to 
see anything profoundly original in the 
satire of Mr. Shaw: it always seemed to 
me to be the old Victorian tricks played 
on the old Victorian characters: most 
of the ideas came from the Philosophic 
Radicals or Ruskin and most of the 
jokes from Oxford or Punch. Mr. Wells 
was different. I shared Mr. Mae- 
kenzie’s experience of hearing him 
spotted by a Wise Youth of seven- 
teen, on the strength of When The 
Sleeper Wakes, as the great man of the 
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coming age, and after nearly forty 
years I must agree with Mr. Mac- 
kenzie that the wise youth was right. 
When foreigners have recited to me 
their Triad, Shaw, Wells and Gals- 
vozzy, I have often replied ‘Never 
mind Shaw and Galsworthy: but read 
Kipps. Foreigners do not wish to 
understand us: they only want to gratify 
the feeling, to which Shaw and Gals- 
worthy minister so comfortably, that 
they are not after all quite so much our 
inferiors as in their hearts they know 
themselves to be. And only an English- 
man can apprehend the power, the 
depth and the penetration of Mr. 
Wells’ social diagnostic. 

Nothing, I know, is more exas- 
perating than to be told that ‘it is all 
in the Theaetetus’. No doubt it is — all 
except the application. It would not be 
very difficult to argue that Mr. Wells is 
all in the Utilitarians or all in the 
Christian Socialists. But the clue I find 
in his work, what has always inter- 
ested me profoundly, and what explains, 
I believe, his power over the last genera- 
tion, is his quest for the Cortegiano of 
a world which is no longer indefinite in 
space and contracted in time, but 
unimaginably extensive in time and 
insignificant in space. How suggestive 
it is that his first books should have 
been The Wheels of Chance and The 
Time Machine. Mr. Wells, it seems to 
me, has done more than any man to 
adjust the modern imagination to the 
materiality of its framework. No doubt 
it was ‘all in’ George Stephenson when 
he made the Rocket run, and ‘all in’ 
Boucher de Perthes when he identified 


Young 


the flint implements of the Somme. But 
it was not articulated, and therefore not 
apprehended. In his efforts to adum- 
brate the new Cortegiano, Mr. Wells 
seems at times to have in mind some- 
thing like an Assistant Poor -Law 
Commissioner of the eighteen-thirties, 
at times something like a muscular 
Christian of the eighteen-fifties. But 
his diagnosis as a moralist and philoso- 
pher of what needs to be done, coincides 
so exactly with my own diagnosis as a 
student of history, of what actually 
went wrong, and always I can discern, 
hovering over Mr. Wells as he writes, 
the airy and graceful figure of a Civil 
Servant of the fifties, murmuring ‘Porro 
unum est necessarlum: organize your 
secondary education’. 


When the New Cortegiano comes 
will he find culture on the earth? Will he 
be ‘ashamed not to have read Mon- 
taigne?’ But for one thing, I should 
mournfully answer no, and that one 
thing is, that the Cortegiana may come 
first. In the days ofthe Interesting Death- 
bed it was customary to inquire of the 
Departing ‘Are your feet on the Rock?’ 
I have an impression of increasing 
strength and comfort, that the women 
have their feet on the rock from which 
the men are being swept away. Women, 
they say, are more conservative, more 
realistic, more dutiful than men. Very 
likely. Certainly the combination is no 
bad equipment for the work of con- 
tinuing, enlarging, consolidating a 
culture. Men, I feel, will be less 
and less disposed to take that interest 
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in the subject matter of tradition, 
which gives the inducement to ob- 
serve it further, whether as a work of 
art, an historic process, or an operation 
of the human intelligence. Women — 
but, there, in another minute I shall 
be pointing out that woman is not 
undeveloped man but diverse. I will 
therefore say no more than this. For 
some time past it has seemed to me that 
the old-fashioned quality of distinction 
is fading out from the writing of men 
and becoming more noticeable in the 


writing of women. I feel it in books, 
for example, of such different weight 
and quality as Miss Sharp’s Fanfare 
for Tin Trumpets and Miss Wilson’s 
Sidney, in Miss Waddell’s Abelard and 
Miss Ramsay’s Peel, and the only 
stylist of our day whom the reader 
instinctively matches with the great 
artists of the past is a woman. Culture 
is surely not extinct in the age of The 
Common Reader. Could its future be in 
safer hands than those which shaped 
the prose of Flush? 


14.4 


Kingdom of the Ideal: 19 22 


by Malcolm Muggeridge 


Mr lifted from the Lake 
of Geneva. It lifted slowly, foaming 
round buildings and making them seem 
like phantoms. Phantom buildings 
with sunny domes and caves of ice — 
this was the Kingdom of the Ideal. 

The Ideal had twisted itself into 
buildings which stood precariously in 
their bed of foaming mist, and into 
typewriters and roll-top desks, and into 
grey corridors where men and women 
with papers in their hands walked up 
and down. Palais des Nations — what 
beginnings in the academic demagogy 
of Wilson! in the cunning of Clemen- 
ceau! in the cheap romanticism of 
Lloyd George! What a subsequent out- 
pouring of righteousness whenever two 
or three were gathered together in thy 
name, oh! Ideal! — gathered together 
in churches and chapels and meeting 
halls to watch politicians frolic with 
non-party hilarity, to hear clergymen 
with nicknames orate, and resonant 
ladies, and Quakers whose eloquence, 
sincerity, burns without consuming, 
like the burning bush in which God hid. 
How many journeyed to the Kingdom 
and planted their tents! How many 
worshipped from afar! 


Sun dispersed the last traces of 


mist, and the buildings, instead of 
phantoms, were solid. They became 
hotels and neat blocks of flats each 
ribbed with an electric lift; a small 
Swiss town on a lake. Sun fetched 
people on to the Quat Woodrow Wilson. 
They stepped out of their hotels and 
neat blocks of flats, unfolding news- 
papers, journaux des nations, which 
they read as they strolled by the Lake 
of Geneva. What things they read of, 
these smart, dressy people, hommes des 
nations, bread-crumbs dusting their 
moustaches and a tang of coffee in their 
mouths and on their breaths! What 
things they read of strolling by the Lake 
of Geneva — chaos and terror and the 
shadow of a more chaotic, more terrible 
future. Unfolding chaos and terror in 
the wind that blew over the Quai 
Woodrow Wilson, they seemed some- 
how distraught, like furies, woman wail- 
ing for her demon lover, for her King- 
dom, for her Ideal. 

Pale spats modestly unfolded to re- 
veal tender, shiny toe-caps; waisted, 
padded overcoat obscured fat paunch; 
little, plump legs trod briskly, daintily; 
leather satchel,earnestly clasped, bulged 
with papers; face and fingers were soft 
and slaty. Seeing his Pomeranian being 
dragged, ribbon’d and coated and with 
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a silver bell round its neck, on a lead 
along the Quai Woodrow Wilson, he 
knelt ecstatically, arms outspread, to 
welcome him, murmuring, lisping with 
inexpressible tenderness, ‘My little Fido! 
my little Fido!’ — his little Kingdom, his 
little Ideal. 

In the Palais des Nations people 
gathered — a bench of sightseers, one or 
two strolling journalists, attendants, a 
Swiss with a sword, an American taking 
notes, at last delegates. Venezuela held 
Guatemala’s hand while Miss Ashplant 
made a speech about the traffic in 
women and children. An enormous 
starched bow protruded from her bosom 
like windmill sails, and trembled with 
her emotions. Then, when Venezuela 
and Guatemala had at last reluctantly 
unclasped their hands, a Roumanian 
delegate limped forward with astick and 
read a report on prison reform. He 
read monotonously, the gold of his 
watch and studs gleaming like gold 
amongst decaying teeth. His voice 
droned through the Palais des Nations. 


A man stared at a calendar. It 
marked the day in an enormous figure — 
five. He stared at it intently, savagely, 
as though, if he willed strongly enough, 


like the Blessed Elements, it would — 


transubstantiate and become six. Six 
and then seven and then eight and then 
nine. 

It was a gritty afternoon, and he 
longed for the cup of tea that was 
brought to him at half past three; a 
biscuit in the saucer — B.I.T. — Bureau 
International de Travail Papers were 
spread out, disorderly, in front of him — 


printed papers and typewritten papers 
and scribbled papers. His mind bubbled 
and stewed, disorderly, like a cauldron, 
his soul the fire that kept it bubbling, 
his soul the tongues of flame that licked 
round the stew-pan wherein boiled 
printed papers and typewritten papers 
and scribbled papers. 

Tea came at half past three, and, by 
the next afternoon, five would be six. 
Thus time (and his soul) was consumed 
in the Bureau International de Travail, 
one of the mansions (there are many 
mansions) in the Kingdom of the Ideal. 

Another mansion, not quite finish- 
ed, immense, was ceremonially opened 
that afternoon. A branch of fir tree was 
fastened to its apex, and faint cheers 
rose as an orator described how the 
mansion was a pillar, a corner-stone... 
how children yet unborn . . . how in 
every corner of the world . . . Despite 
his zest, there was something funereal 
about his oration. Then a film was 
shown of the mansion’s foundation- 
stone being laid some years before. 
Those who had laid the stone were now 
dead. The film confused the issue. No 
one knew who was alive and who dead 
and who yet unborn, which was corner- 
stone and which was foundation-stone, 
whether the mansion was more real 
than the film or the film than the man- 
sion. 


Mrs. Greener gave a dinner party, 
not evening-dress. Mr. Greener just put 
on a pair of dancing-pumps. There 
might be expected to be, he said, a 
great swing over of public opinion in 
favour of this and that. He had noticed 
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certain hopeful signs, for instance an 
article in this paper, a speech by that 
politician. The great need was for a 
courageous lead. If only someone 
would give a courageous lead! His 
little, wizened face was full of eagerness, 
all agog, like a Puck, like a fairy. Mrs. 
Greener chuckled. Her eyes were 
feverish in parched cheeks. ‘It’s never 
been tried,’ she said. ‘Nothing’s ever 
been tried. Christianity’s never been 
tried. The Ideal’s never been tried.’ 
Often she looked from her window, five 
stories up, across the Lake of Geneva, 
and longed for something to be tried. 
A Frenchman nodded his agreement, 
complacently stroking his stomach. ‘We 
must keep on,’ he said. ‘We mustn’t 
give up.’ Dinner was creamy and rich. 
As he ate, he once more went over his 
calculations — salary so much rising to 
so much, savings so much bringing in 
so much, pension so much at such a 
time. ‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘we must 
never giveup. We must keep on trying.’ 
His wife agreed that they must keep on 
trying and never give up. She, a 
statuesque woman with thick, black 
bristles round her mouth on which 
particles of food caught, had checked 
his calculations, and found them to be 
correct. Over coffee and desert and 
liqueurs, a Scandinavian lady, whose 
face and hair were pale as moonlight, 
said gently that she sometimes wonder- 
ed whether, with the best will in the 
world, they would be able to keep on 
trying much longer with so many great 
Powers outside. MacIntyre groaned, 
but Mrs. Hawthorn, a widow in Intel- 
lectual Co-operation, said she had no 


patience with alarmist views, and that 
for her part she had never felt so 
optimistic as now. Greener agreed. 
‘A great swing-over of public opinion,’ 
he said again. 

In the Café des Nations journalists and 
political personages collected, talking, 
raking over what had happened that 
day. The café was hot and crowded. 
‘Boncour saw Simon . . . Henderson 
saw Boncour . . . Simon saw Hender- 
son.’ Faces, somehow swollen in the 
heat, in the mist of alcohol and tobacco 
and talk, loomed up, grotesque and un- 
real. “Boncour saw Simon . . . Hender- 
son saw Boncour . . . Simon saw 
Henderson . . . Boncour and Simon 
and Henderson went for a row on the 
Lake of Geneva all together.’ Thus 
everyone whispered, looking knowing, 
leaning their sweaty faces close to- 
gether, inwardly preparing remarks to 
telephone or casually let fall. They 
were League Circles, Opinion in Gene- 
va, tongues o’ the common mouth — 
yes, pink tongues, liver-laden, in a 
stale, unhappy mouth. 


Snow came on in the evening. A 
man plodded home. After midnight, 
he thought; and he saw the white scene, 
like his calendar registering six instead 
of five. Lights round the Lake blinked 
through the snow. He felt snow melt 
on his hot face and trickle down it like 
tears. Corpse of the Ideal laid out now 
in winding sheet; and its old body, 
shadows of buildings; and its flickering, 
fanciful life, lights blinking through a 
snow-fall. 

Why should he hate the Ideal and 
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its Kingdom? It seemed absurd to hate 
what had no substance. And yet he 
hated it because it had no substance, 
because it was a Kingdom of shadows 
and sounds, because, not existing, it 
pretended to exist, and pretentiously, 
fabulously. The most terrible living 
things had the redeeming quality of 


being alive; this was dead, and so all 
its virtues were vices, so it had no re- 
deeming qualities, was irredeemable. 

He plodded on through the snow, 
his way haunted by cold ghosts that 
stabbed his heart like icicles. Around 
him lay the Kingdom of the Ideal, 
white, frozen, empty. 


Breakfast in Jehol 


by Peter 


V \ E sit down four to break- 


fast: Mr. and Mrs. Panter, young Mr. 
Titherton, and myself. 

Mr. Panter is a very tall, very 
doleful man. His voice is the voice of 
Doom, slow and terrible; it seems to 
come from a very long way away. He 
never smiles. He has an aloof and 
absent-minded manner. For thirty years 
he has struggled in a remote place to 
convert heathens to Christianity and 
(harder still) to make the converts 
Christians in something more than 
name; you have the feeling that this has 
bred in him a bitterness of soul which 
once it was difficult to suppress. 
Now he has the mastery of it; but the 
inner superadded to the outer conflicts 
have left him worn out. He has no 
longer any interest or energy left for 


Fleming 


anything outside the duties which he so 
indomitably carries out. He is more 
nearly a ghost than anyone I have ever 
met. 

His wife has, and needs to have, 
both feet on the earth. Her manner 
is not nearly so sepulchral as Mr. 
Panter’s. Though almost ostentatiously 
narrow in her sympathies, she is a 
person of great kindliness. She is ac- 
cessible. She reflects her husband’s 
austerity and his controlled fanaticism, 
but she remains nevertheless an ordin- 
ary human being, capable of laughter 
and willing to admit vulnerability. 

Young Mr. Titherton is the most 
interesting of*the three. He is out 
there, I gather, on probation; he 
is a kind of apprentice missionary. 
Although he has lived with the Panters 
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for a year, and although for hundreds 
of miles round there are not more than 
half a dozen other white people, he is 
still addressed as ‘Mr. Titherton’. He 
is not, I think, entirely approved of. 
He is about twenty-five. His bland, 
slightly.unctuous face becomes, when he 
is amused, all of a sudden facetious 
in a curiously disreputable way; you 
would almost say that he _ leered. 
He quite often is amused. He has a 
natural leaning towards controversy, 
and at meal times will gratuitously 
stir up trouble for himself by defending 
the use of the word ‘damn’ in moments 
of ungovernable annoyance, or by 
putting in a word for Confucianism, or 
by partially condoning the less respect- 
able aspects of Chinese life. Mr. Panter, 
reproving him with a vehemence which 
he clearly finds it difficult to curb, 
becomes for a moment almost human. 

However sternly reproved, Mr. 
Titherton is irrepressible. A supreme- 
ly tactless man, he both makes 
and withdraws his heretical statements 
in such a way as to give the maximum 
of offence. ‘Well, well,’ he chirps, 
when enfiladed by a withering fire of 
orthodoxy from either end of the table, 
‘I dare say you know best. Let’s say no 
more about it.’ Then he winks at 
me in a very sophisticated way. This 
puts me in a false and embarrassing 
position. 

Breakfast is at seven-thirty. We 
sit down, and then Mr. Panter says a 
grace. But he never says it quite soon 
enough for me. Try as I will, I can 
not remember about that grace. The 
opening words always catch me with 


a spoon or a sugar-bowl poised guiltily 
over my porridge, while the others all 
have their hands folded devoutly on 
their laps. This makes me appear both 
greedy and irreligious. 

After breakfast, prayers. 

Mr. Titherton distributes little red 
books entitled “Redemption Songs: for 
Choir, Solo, or The Home.’ Mrs. 
Panter seats herself at an instrument 
distantly related to the harmonium and 
strikes a wheezy chord. 

‘No. 275! announces Mr. Panter 
in an awful voice. Mrs. Panter rolls 
up the sleeves of her dress. We are 
Offa nie 

The Redemption Songs do not 
seem to me very good songs. Their 
composer often expresses himself in so 
turgid and involved a style as to be 
practically incomprehensible. His syn- 
tax is occasionally weak, and even at 
its strongest is over-richly encrusted 
with allusions and invocations (‘Oh 
Tsidkenu!’ is a favourite one) which 
mean nothing to me. Nor is Mrs. 
Panter, at the harmonium, particularly 
adept at glossing over his frequent 
metrical inconsistencies; her lively but 
straightforward attack is based on the 
assumption — too often unjustifiable — 
that both lines in a couplet will contain 
roughly the same number of syllables. 

However, save for some daring ex- 
periments in the third verse, this morn- 
ing’s Song is fairly plain sailing. Each 
verse ends with the lilting refrain, 
‘Wonderful Man of Calvaree-ee!’, and 
we usually manage that bit rather well. 

On the whole, though, the singing 
is ragged. Mr. Panter’s voice, though 
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not lacking in vigour, ploughs a lonely 
furrow just where we most needed co- 
operation. Mr. Titherton flutes away 
modestly and, as far as I can judge, in 
tune; but he stands no chance against 
Mr. Panter, who produces a consistently 
formidable volume of sound and makes 
a point of shouting all the holier words 
at the top of his voice. In all this uproar 
I myself am a mere cipher, for I well 
know that I cannot sing and it is better 
that I should not try. I go nevertheless 
through the motions, opening and 
shutting my mouth with a rapt air, and 
occasionally emitting a little sort of 
mew. 

At last the Song is over. 

A passage from the Bible is now 
read aloud, either by Mr. Panter or Mr. 
Titherton, and afterwards extracts from 
a commentary upon it. This is an ex- 
traordinary compilation, thunderously 
phrased but somewhat bigoted in con- 
ception. Yesterday the commentator 
launched a furious attack upon witches. 
It was ridiculous, he warned us, to 
assert that these creatures were either 
harmless or non-existent. On the con- 
trary, they represented a very real peril 
to Church and State alike, and when 
encountered should be severely dealt 
with. 

To-day he is in milder mood. 
Sternly, but in temperate terms, he 
animadverts on the folly of attaching 
undue importance to some popular 
prejudice or superstition. 

He must have been a remarkable 
man. 

After that we pray for fellow- 
missionaries belonging to the Panters’ 
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denomination. A little pamphlet is 
produced —the Army List, as it were, of 
the Church Militant-and all the 
names and addresses on one page are 
read out as being those to which on this 
day we especially wish to call Divine 
attention. Yesterday they were all in 
Spain, and Mr. Panter, who is not too 
good at foreign words and when read- 
ing the commentary gets terribly tied 
up over Latin phrases like vox popult, 
vox dei, had considerable difficulty with 
the Spanish place-names. 

But to-day it is Mr. Titherton’s 
turn, and Mr. Titherton is much more 
nimble-tongued. Also he has the pleas- 
ing custom of annotating the list, 
wherever possible, from personal know- 
ledge of the people whose names are 
on it. His manner towards the Deity is 
friendly and informal. He reads out 
something like this: 

‘Appis ABABA — Reverend Macin- 
tyre . . . Meprina — Miss Tackle, Miss 
B. Flint (know those two ladies, Our Father, 
Please look on them to-day. Theyre two of 
the very best, I can tell you.) . . . ALEPPO 
— Reverend and Mrs. Gow. . . Mosut 
— Miss Gondering, Miss J. Gondering 
(Now that printing press they ve rigged up, 
Our Father! That’s a splendid bit of work, 
I do hope yow ll help them to make a success 
of it, Our Father.) . Damascus — 
Reverend Pretty, Reverend Polking- 
horne, Miss O’Brien . . 2. And so on, 
ending up with a swift and delightful 
transition from the Near Eastern deserts 
to ‘IcELAND — Reverend Gook.’ 

Now we kneel down, and either 
Mr. Panter or Mr. Titherton embarks 
on a long impromptu prayer. Here 
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again I prefer Mr. Titherton’s tech- 
nique. Mr. Panter is apt to be stilted 
and ponderous; he thanks God for ‘the 
bright weather which obtains’. Mr. 
Titherton is very different. Nothing 
stilted about him. He has a straight 
talk to God. He is confidential, almost 
racy. ‘Stop me if you’ve heard this one, 
Our Father,’ you expect to hear him 
say at any moment. 

I much admire his ingenuity — far 
greater than Mr. Panter’s — in finding 
things to give thanks for. Mr. Panter 
has to rack his brains to remember a 
blessing; his struggles are indeed a sad 
comment on human felicity. But Mr. 
Titherton is never at a loss. It rained 
yesterday. Mr. Panter would have 
thanked God for the rain and left it at 
that. But Mr. Titherton examines 
every aspect of the shower. Its timeli- 
ness: its cooling propensities: its value 
to both the flora and the fauna of the 
district: the damage it inflicted on the 
graceless poppy-fields: and last of all, 
just when it seemed that Mr. Titherton 
must have exhausted all the potential 
cues for thanksgiving, its effectiveness, 
in falling on good and evil alike, as a 
reminder of God’s impartiality. Mr. 
Titherton’s pious courtesy is Oriental 
in more than its setting. 

After this there are more prayers, 
of a general nature; at the end of which 


I am suddenly shaken out of a stupor by 
the discovery that I myself am being 
prayed for. The experience, however 
salutary, is embarrassing. The prayee 
—his mind flashing back to the ritual 
of after-dinner toasts — has an uncom- 
fortable feeling that he ought to stand 
up, or at any rate adopt some posture 
other than the kneeling. There is also 
the haunting fear that he may have — 
and certainly ought — to reply. 

Mr. Titherton’s position, however, 
is almost equally awkward. Aware, like 
the rest of that tiny congregation, that 
my prime desire (since those blessed rains 
marooned me by making it impossible 
for aeroplanes to land in the river- 
bed) is to leave Jehol with the 
minimum of delay, he leads off with 
a request for Divine intervention to 
accelerate my departure. Then some- 
thing — perhaps a cough from Mrs. 
Panter — tells him that this was not the 
happiest of beginnings, and in the end 
the difficulty of reconciling the purpose 
of his prayer with the laws of hospitality 
is overcome only by a great deal of cir- 
cumlocution, qualification, and paren- 
thesis. His voice becomes halting and 
apologetic. For the first time uncer- 
tainty has reared its ugly head in that 
comical but gallant little community. 

In several ways, Prayers are 
rather a strain. 
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The Real Issue in America 
by Herbert Agar 


a Re is a bad time for 
making predictions about the United 
States. But one thing can be said with 
confidence: the system of capitalism in 
economics and pseudo-democracy in 
politics cannot last much longer. The 
United States must soon go to the Left 
or to the Right. On the Left, the 
communists are aware of this fact, and 
though they are still few in numbers 
they are putting their case persuasively 
before the country. On the Right 
there are two groups-—the brutal 
Right of Big Business and the intelligent 
Right for which, on grounds that 
are made clear below, I annex the 
name conservatism. Big Business can 
offer no complete plan, for it cannot 
afford to call attention to its own 
moral and cultural results. It must 
concentrate, in good times, on its 
financial results; and in bad times it 
must keep as mum as possible. But 
American conservatism has a true and 
important plan to offer. It is my pur- 
pose to set out the meaning and the 
background of this plan. 


There is no other concept so dis- 
credited in modern America as the 
concept of conservatism. This is not 
because the American people have 


I 


looked upon conservatism and found 
it bad; it is because the word has been 
perverted, has been taken to describe 
something from which the people have 
at last, and justly, turned with dismay. 
For seventy years, a ‘conservative’ has 
meant a supporter of Big Business, of 
the politics of plutocracy: the one type 
of politics for which no honest praise 
has been found. According to this 
view, Harding was a conservative; 
Jay Gould was a conservative; and so, 
ludicrously enough, is Mr. Harry Sin- 
clair of oil fame. It may seem vain 
Quixotism to try and rescue a word 
that has been linked with such names; 
yet the rescue must be made, for it is 
not just a word, but a vital concept, 
that is at stake. 

If it were true that America has 
nothing more important to conserve 
than the right of the money power to 
loot a continent, then the country 
might as well perish now as.later, and 
no wise man would cross the street to 
save it. But luckily this is quite untrue. 
There is another, and an older, America 
than that symbolized by Mr. Wiggin, 
an America that lacks self-conscious- 
ness because it has been so long ignored 
that it is even beginning to ignore itself. 
That America must be _ redefined. 
Whether it can then assert itself in the 
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struggle for power remains to be seen; 
but the conservative believes that the 
effort is worth making. He affirms 
that there was much virtue in America 
in the days before it was sold to a 
pack of gamblers and promoters. 
Above all, he affirms that it is still 
possible to build the sort of society 
Americans want, assuming they can be 
raised to the dignity of wanting any- 
thing at all, except ‘prosperity’. There 
is the issue: is modern America, or is 
any united section of modern America, 
capable of desiring and defining a 
society based on principles rather than 
on opportunism, on a moral image of 
what it wishes the life of man to be 
rather than on a more or less regulated 
scramble for possessions? If the answer 
is ‘yes’, then the desired state can be 
approximated. If the answer is ‘no’, 
then the future history of America 
can be outlined to-day. But it is 
scarcely worth outlining. 

There is a large element of truth 
in deterministic theories of history. If 
a society is morally inert, if it is not 
consciously trying to conform to a 
chosen pattern, then it will tend to 
function mechanically, and its future 
will be as predictable as the workings 
of any other machine. The difference 
between a moral agent and.a machine is 
that the moral agent has choice. Man 
has the power to make himself a moral 
agent, but he need not use that power. 
If his self-awareness (his consciousness 
of his own desires and motives) be 
torpid, he will become the next thing 
to a machine. He will tend to turn 
into the ‘economic man’, a sort of 


highest common denominator of human 
weaknesses; and a society composed 
chiefly of such units will have the mini- 
mum of moral will, of true freedom of 
choice. It will conform to ‘economic 
law’. And in politics it will be domin- 
ated by a little group whose cupidity is 
abnormally intense, and who will 
therefore become the ruling class in the 
community. 

This is not a theory of what might 
happen to an imaginary society; it is a 
description of what has happened to 
the United States. The United States 
was created, and its form of Govern- 
ment chosen, by men who were in fair 
agreement on two main points. The 
first point was that the widest possible 
distribution of property is a prerequi- 
site for a free society. To some of the 
Fathers, such as Jefferson, this meant 
agrarianism, a world in which as many 
people as possible should live off their 
own land, doing the minimum of 
buying and selling with the outside 
world. To others, such as John Adams, 
this meant an interdependent commu- 
nity of farmers and of moderately 
well-off merchants and business men, 
with the government holding the 
balance between the two and prevent- 
ing dangerous accumulations of wealth 
in a few hands. All were agreed, how- 
ever, that a wide diffusion of property 
was the basis for a good state. And 
the second point of agreement was that 
unrestricted democracy made for irre- 
sponsibility of government. Jefferson, 
to be sure, thought the vote could 
safely be given to all the free farmers in 
the agrarian state he foresaw; and 
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probably few men, then or now, would 
disagree with him. But the Northern 
leaders, who knew that their part of 
the country would not grow into an 
agrarian state, were for restricting the 
vote to people whose property gave 
them an active, watchful interest in 
public affairs. And this view was 
shared by the more realistic Southern- 
ers. Madison, for instance, feared that 
‘in future times a great majority of the 
people will not only be without landed, 
but any other sort of property’. And 
he correctly concluded that if these 
people were given the vote, the pro- 
bable result would be, not that they 
would win rights and privileges for 
themselves, but that ‘they would 
become the tools of opulence and 
ambition’. 


Here, then, are two primary 
doctrines on which the United States 
was founded. It was thought that a 
state built on those doctrines would 
have, and might preserve, the maxi- 
mum of freedom and opportunity. It 
was thought that a wide diffusion of 
property (with its corollary, the dis- 
couragement of too great accumula- 
tions in a few hands) made for enter- 
prise, for family responsibility, and in 
general for institutions that fit man’s 
nature and that give a chance for a 
desirable life. The founders of the 
United States, in other words, had a 
moral purpose, a conscious plan to 
foster a certain way of life because it 
seemed good rather than because it 
seemed the most efficient way of making 
money. If it had been suggested to the 


Fathers that the most rapid exploita- 
tion of North America could be made 
by depriving more and more people of 
real property and giving more and 
more people the vote, so that as many 
as possible might become ‘the tools of 
opulence and ambition’ — the Fathers 
would probably have admitted the 
truth of the suggestion, but denied 
its relevance to their task. Neverthe- 
less, this is exactly what happened. 
The vote was distributed, property was 
restricted, and in the era following the 
Civil War, ‘the people’ became not 
only the tools but the prey of opulence 
and ambition - whose prime agent 
was the Republican Party, with the 
Democratic Party as understudy to 
read the same lines when the chief was 
sick, or in jail. 

From 1865 to 1914 American 
capitalism had its own way, growing 
both huge and unseemly. In the latter 
year it was ready to come of age; it was 
ready to stop borrowing foreign money 
for the exploitation of North America, 
and to begin lending money for the 
exploitation of the rest of the world; 
it was ready to turn America from a 
debtor to a creditor power; it was 
ready, in other words, to give the coup 
de grace to American agriculture. Up to 
this time the farmer, though not 
encouraged to get above himself, was 
still a necessary part of the system. 
The United States was a borrowing 
country; Britain, the great lending 
power, had sacrificed her agriculture to 
industrial expansion, and was glad to re- 
ceive payment in food. So the American 
farmer was encouraged to grow asurplus 
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for export; andsolong as America con- 
tained a large class of farmers who 
nominally owned their own land, 
there still seemed to be some point of 
contact between the country of the 
day and the country of the Founding 
Fathers. But this vanished when the 
United States became a creditor 
nation. The most important remaining 
class of small property-owners became 
an anachronism. The change was 
hastened and made more dramatic 
by the world war; but in any case it 
would have come in a few years. There 
was no further need of food exports to 
pay interest on debts; in fact, the 
financiers would have liked to import 
food by way of receiving interest on 
loans. But since it was not thought 
expedient to let the farmers starve in 
their fields, like the sacred animals of 
India, the domestic market was re- 
served for them. Instead of starving 
they went bankrupt, and would pro- 
bably have been removed in some 
decorous fashion (in order that the 
United States might become a money- 
lending, food-importing nation on the 
British model), had not the whole sys- 
tem collapsed under the Presidency of 
Mr. Hoover. 

Before turning to the opportunities 
made by that collapse, I call attention 
to the speed with which, during the 
years culminating in ‘Coolidge pros- 
perity’, private property was dis- 
appearing. As late as 1896, Bryan 
could plead the cause of the free farmer 
and ‘the merchant at the cross-roads 
store’; and there were enough free 
farmers and cross-roads merchants to 


give the money-men their worst fright 
since Gettysburg. But by 1928 the 
farmers belonged to the mortgage- 
holders and the merchants belonged 
to the chain-store companies. And 
hardly anybody objected. So long as a 
great many people were prosperous, 
nothing else mattered. The farmers 
could grumble all they chose; the noise 
died harmlessly on their prairies. And 
if here and there a shopkeeper com- 
plained at being squeezed out by the 
chain-stores or the mail-order houses, 
he was asked if he had never heard of 
progress. 

Instead of growing into a country 
with the widest possible diffusion of 
property, America was on her way to 
becoming a country with the smallest. 
Fewer and fewer Americans owned 
anything more permanent than their 
clothes, or than one of Mr. Insull’s 
bonds. Absence of ownership, more 
and more widespread dependence on a 
precarious wage, was becoming the 
main feature of society. And yet this 
was popularly known as a system of 
private property —-by contrast with 
Russia, where people own nothing 
but their personal possessions and are 
deprived of the comfort of Mr. Insull’s 
bonds. This confusion between private 
property, and the freedom for private 
enterprise which makes such property 
impossible, has been noted by Mr. 
Chesterton. ‘A pickpocket’, he 
writes, ‘is obviously a champion of 
private enterprise. But it would 
perhaps be an exaggeration to say that 
a pickpocket is a champion of private 


property.’ 


Io. 


The Real Issue in America 


Il 


I come now to the America of 
to-day. The point of all I have said so 
far is to suggest that the system which 
broke down under Mr. Hoover had 
nothing in common with the system 
which was created by the Fathers of 
the United States. It was not the old 
American effort which failed, but a 
modern American swindle: a system of 
private property under which scarcely 
anyone owns anything except his hat; a 
system of democracy under which (in 
the population-centres) scarcely anyone 
has political power unless he buys it; a 
system of finance under which the 
richest nation on earth, capable of 
supplying 95 per cent of its own wants 
(as well as a lavish surplus to exchange 
for the remaining 5 per cent), is unable 
to distribute its own abundance to its 
own victims. In other words, it is not 
something precious that has grown 
sick, but something detestable. It is 
therefore pertinent to ask whether 
Americans really want to patch it 
together again, or whether, now that 
fate has shattered it to bits, they might 
not try to build something nearer to 
the heart’s desire. If they patch the old 
system together, merely depriving it of 
its worst features, they will have 
deprived it of the very things that made 
its friends love it, and may find them- 
selves left with a system that nobody 
wants. 

if, on the other hand, they try to 
build something new, the first step is 
to create a moral image of the kind 
of country they want. America to 


become. The communists have created 
such an image. It is their great 
strength that they know the sort of 
world they want to build, and that 
they believe it to be good. The liberals 
are busy collecting the pieces of 
Humpty Dumpty and trying to fit 
them into a less gruesome shape. The 
obvious task for conservatives is to 
redefine the historic purpose of America, 
to scotch for ever the association of this 
purpose with the obscenities of Big 
Business, and to show how the purpose 
can be attained in politics. 

The liberal Administration, now 
struggling with the double task of 
recovery and reform, has never made 
clear what sort of country it wants to 
create. But if we judge by results to 
date, the New Deal will be finance- 
capitalism with its rewards more fairly 
distributed, and its knavery curtailed. 
Compared to what America has re- 
cently endured, this is a reassuring 
prospect. But what lies back of it? 
Is there an economic philosophy behind 
the N.R.A.? More important, is there 
a moral philosophy? Does the Admin- 
istration know what it wants America 
to be? Or would it be satisfied to see 
the country merely prosperous, so 
long as that prosperity was fairly dis- 
tributed? Already, under the N.R.A., 
which lets the industrialist escape the 
anti-trust laws, the little man is being 
squeezed out by his rich competitor. 
This is the logic of ‘efficiency’, of pros- 
perity. accepted as an end in itself. 
In a capitalist state, with a monopoly 
of credit in the hands of finance, if 
America’s goal is the highest possible 
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standard of living, measured in terms 
of income, then the system to bring her 
most quickly to that goal is the servile 
state. The only problem is whether she 
can reach the goal quickly enough 
under a sham democracy, which is 
really a plutocracy, or whether in the 
last stages it will be more convenient 
to substitute an open dictatorship. 

The communist would agree with 
much of this criticism of the capitalist 
servile state. He would agree that 
there is no moral plan back of such a 
state, no provision for a social order 
which might foster a good life as well 
as an increasing national income. And 
the communist would deny that a 
similar charge can be brought against 
his own plan. For though he too would 
build a servile state (in the sense of a 
property-less state), he would have a 
moral end in view. In the place of 
servitude to finance he would put 
servitude to the state conceived as 
trustee for the common good. 

If America’s choice lay between 
finance-capitalism and the communist 
state, she would do well to chose the 
latter. But it is my purpose to suggest 
that a third choice is possible. 

The third choice is to return to an 
ideal which was an important part of 
the plan on which the nation was 
founded: the ideal of the widest possible 
distribution of property. It is clear 
that since the Civil War the whole 
trend of American development has 
been away from this ideal. If the trend 
has gone so far that the ideal has be- 
come alien to the majority of Americans 
then it is too late for a successful con- 


servative effort. If Americans have 
come to believe that a wage is the 
same thing as freedom; if they prefer 
such a wage, with its appearance of 
security, to the obvious dangers and 
responsibilities of ownership, then they 
cannot be saved from the servitude that 
awaits them. Above all, if they have 
reached the point where the lure of a 
higher income is greater than the lure 
of independence with its attendant 
risks, the conservative plan will make 
no appeal. 

The root of a real conservative 
policy for the United States must be 
redistribution of property. But before 
the conservative can preach that policy 
he must make clear that he does not 
think of property as an excuse for the 
strong man to loot his neighbours and 
make a property-less nation, but as 
the basis for the kind of life he wants to 
Obviously, he must 
in his sense 


see in America. 
admit that property 
cannot be held by everyone. But if it 
is so widely held as to make ownership 
(of land, machine-shop, cross-roads 
store, or of a share in some necessarily 
huge machine) the normal thing, which 
sets the social tone, then property will 
make for stability in family and com- 
munity life, for responsibility, for enter- 
prise, for the many virtues whose names 
have long been taken to cover the 
abuses of an unclean monopoly. 

Such a distribution of property is 
not in the line of economic drift. It 
must be produced artificially and then 
guarded by favourable legislation; for 
the property-system, in a highly indus- 
trialized and mechanized world, is 
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self-destructive. The logic of economic 
development is that a society based on 
private property should turn into a 
property-less state. But such develop- 
ment takes place only where there is 
no human will to thwart it. The 
thwarting is quite practicable, granted 
the will. But the will must be a moral 
will; it can never be a mere economic 
urge toward the largest possible income. 
Such an urge appears to be all on the 
side of the servile state. To oppose 
such an urge appears to be uneconomic. 
I am by no means convinced that this 
is true; but for the moment I accept it 
as true. I am willing to grant that the 
return to a system of diffused property 
will cost money, that the nation could 
be made more rich at the price of an 
increasing wage-slavery. Nevertheless, 
I believe that such a return would be 
welcomed by a large body of Americans. 
I believe that not only among the 
farmers and the remaining owners of 
little businesses, small stores and fac- 
tories, but among the large expro- 
priated public, there is a -desire for 
ownership and responsibility, a hate of 
the huge impersonal combine or chain. 
Hitherto, the American has been told 
that this hate is a sign of backwoods 
mentality, which is a lie. He has been 
told that progress and prosperity were 
dependent on Big Business, which is 
another lie. He has been told that these 
weird economic growths would not 
only make him wealthy but happy and 
wise, which is the biggest lie of all. 

It is the duty of conservatives to 
remind the country that these things 
are lies, and to keep before the country 


the quite simple issue, which has 
recently been put in a few words by 
Mr. Belloc: ‘either we restore property, 
or we restore slavery, to which we 
have already gone more than half way 
in our industrialized societies.’ Ameri- 
can conservatives must keep this choice 
in people’s minds — this choice, and 
the knowledge that there is no middle 
course. Either the whole present 
development of finance-capitalism must 
be checked (and for moral rather than 
economic reasons), or that capitalism 
will go its way until property has 
become a myth and the nation is 
enslaved by the credit monopoly. 
The local manager of a chain-store 
may congratulate himself because he is 
getting more as a salary then he could 
ever earn when he owned his shop. 
But the salary depends on the distant 
workings of finance; it may be cut 
to-morrow if there is a panic on the 
London stock exchange; it may be 
abolished when the next slump liquid- 
ates the next unbearable pile of debts. 
The man is a slave, though he owns 
two cars and has an income weekly 
that a French farmer does not see in a 
year. He may think himself a capitalist 
and buy bonds in the latest sky-scraper; 
but the death of some pseudo-Kreuger 
can turn those bonds into paper. The 
man is a slave because he owns nothing 
of which the worth, or the return to 
him, is dependent on his personal 
effort, nothing from which he could 
find salvation if men whose names 
are unknown and whose faces he has 
never seen should happen to ruin him. 
He has not even the dignity that com- 
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munism would give, of belonging to a 
state with a respect-worthy purpose, 
a state whose demands are related to, 
and justified by, that purpose. He is 
riff-raff. He is one of millions of anony- 
mous servants of finance. He is not 
even important enough to have been 
given a number. His one distinction 
(which he owes to other men) is that 
because modern technology has made 
goods as abundant as leaves of grass, 
the reward of his servitude (between 
slumps) is not a bowl of rice but a 
superbly lavish mess of potage. 

Such a man is the type-citizen of a 
world in which finance-capitalism has 
come to its full development. And the 
next logical step, having reached this 
pass, is communism. For in a world 
where ownership is more and more 
centralized, it will not be long before 
that centralization is made complete, 
and at the same time made sane. There 
is some point in having all the means of 
production owned by the community, 
but there is no point in having them all 
owned by the Mellon family. There is 
a moral argument for communism; 
there is a moral argument for private 
property; there is none for capitalism 
as we see it to-day. It is not the result 
of a plan: no man was ever cursed with 
such an abominable dream. It came 
to pass because man’s avarice got the 
better of him, defeating the purpose 
for which society exists. Through a 
dreary time America’s one service to 
the values she thinks she cherishes has 
been to take their names in vain. For 
that she is punished by seeing those 
names become a jibe for cynics. Be- 


cause she never ceased praising freedom 
while busily at work on the chains by 
which finance could bind her, because 
she boasted of self-government while 
perfecting her political machines, be- 
cause she jailed ‘Reds’ for attacking 
private property while she applauded 
the cornering of a continent by a few 
thousand men — it is hard to use these 
good words to-day in any but a derisive 
sense. Yet the conservative must use 
them. He must redeem them, and he 
must remind Americans that here is 
their heritage and that it is almost lost. 

It may not be easy to recapture 
that heritage; but it is worth trying, 
especially since there is no standing 
still. There is no stability to capitalism. 
If Ainericans like the concentration of 
ownership, if they prefer wages to 
property, communism is their goal. A 
regime of Bigger and Bigger Business 
will have every vice of communism but 
not one of its virtues. It will make 
Americans property-less, but without 
the safeguard that in bad times they 
at least share equally; it will make them 
slaves, but not the slaves of a state with 
a moral purpose, only the slaves of a 
man with an itch for money. They 
must choose; they cannot stay where 
they are. 


Pt 


The first prerequisite for a return 
to a system of private property is that 
the state should reassume its basic 
sovereign power: the power to issue 
and recall money and credit. At 
present that power has been given to a 
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private monopoly, chiefly on the plea 
that it is too important to trust to the 
politician. I feel no call to praise the 
typical American politician, but it is 
fair to point out that his repute is no 
lower than that of the typical American 
banker. Obviously, before Americans 
can build a decent state on any pattern, 
they must find a way to choose politi- 
cians they can trust. I shall come to 
that problem in a minute. But the 
root problem is that of finance. Ameri- 
cans talk of Big Business, but the essence 
of the modern concentration of property 
is not concentration in the hands of 
the industrialist, but concentration in 
the hands of the financier. Finance, 
not industry, is the present owner of 
America — which is natural enough, 
since finance has a monopoly of the 
national credit. But if the state takes to 
itself the credit-power (which is far 
more decisive than the power to issue 
currency), it will be in a position not 
only to redistribute property but to 
make sure that property does not re- 
accumulate in a few hands. There 
seems reason to hope that the present 
Administration may be led to break 
the monopoly of finance. If so, it will 
have paved the way for a restoration 
of historic America. 

I said above that I would admit, 
for the sake of the argument, that the 
restoration of property might be ‘un- 
economic’. I made the admission 
because even if that were true, such a 
restoration would be worth the cost. 
But I do not believe it to be true. In 
the Power Age (the result of the new 
industrial revolution since 1914) a 


state which controls its own credit- 
system can go a long way toward 
restoring private property and still 
produce enough goods to create a 
common wealth greater than has yet 
been known. If the property-system 
can produce abundance, it is not 
sensible to combat it on the ground 
that the servile state can produce super- 
abundance. It is probable that in a 
distributist America a large group 
would choose to be truly agrarian, to 
live almost wholly on the resources 
of its own land. I believe that such a 
group would be a health-giving body 
within the state. But I do not believe 
that the majority which chose to live | 
in the world of modern industrial 
economy need be impoverished by the 
prohibition of giant concentrations of 
property and power. A _propertied 
America, with control over its own 
credit and hence over its own real 
wealth, has the natural and techno- 
logical resources to produce goods 
beyond any previous dream of man. 
Those who deny this are still living in 
the nineteenth century, where they 
wrongly suppose the conservative to 
have set his heart. 

The second prerequisite for a 
revival of private property is a govern- 
ment that will not sell the country 
straight back to its recent owners. I 
believe the American tradition sup- 
plies the answer to this problem as well. 
Self-government was a genuine Ameri- 
can ideal, even if it has dwindled into 
a myth; but the founders of the 
United States were too sane to believe 
the ideal could be reached by giving the 
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vote to property-less, uneducated and 
unstable masses of men and women. 
For her sins, America now finds the 
country peopled with large numbers of 
such men and women, and the govern- 
ment of the big cities shows how well 
they use the vote. They would rebel, 
and rightly, if it were proposed merely 
to deprive them of the vote, while, 
continuing the present economic drift. 
But if Americans began by breaking 
the monopoly of finance and _ by 
taking effective steps to make the 
ownership of real property the normal 
status of the adult man and woman, 
they could then make voting a privilege 
to be attained in one of two ways; by 
ownership, or by proof of some know- 
ledge of history and politics. People 
who cannot qualify in either of these 
ways are as likely to-day as they were 
in the eighteenth century to be ‘the 
tools of opulence and ambition’. 
‘Democracy and plutocracy are 
the same thing.’ The point was made 
by Plato: to be exact, in the Republic it is 
‘the insatiable desire of wealth and 
the neglect of all other things for the 
sake of money-getting’ which begets 


democracy, which in turn _ begets 
tyranny; and it was made by many 
of the Fathers of the American Con- 
stitution. It has recently been restated 
by Spengler. There is no excuse in the 
history of great nations for denying the 
statement. If America would be rid 
of plutocracy she must be rid of the 
system that breeds it. It is of course 
her privilege to plan, and strive, for a 
country of responsible, instructed men 
and women, where all would have the 
vote because all could meet the reason- 
able tests. The fact that no people has 
achieved such a state does not prove it 
impossible. But that is her end; she 
will never reach it by claiming to be 
there already. The conservative asks 
that Americans admit the facts of 
their present plight, and act accord- 
ingly. If they reject the plea, insisting 
with vacant pride that they are now 
a nation of free, stable, property- 
owning men and women, a proof of 
democracy’s triumph, then they will 
soon have the government that mental 
weaklings deserve. But they will not 
like it. 
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I 


A aneene your mouth, as if beside me, smiles; 
These two I pass, who murmur on the quay, 
Cancel ten winter weeks, a thousand miles, 
Regild the planes, revive your words to me. 


Distinct, you turn to me by these dark trees, 
Turn, but so far: I must take train to shore, 
Tunnel through mountains, offer passport, keys, 
Tremble to find your foreign street and door. 


Waiting for Summer there, the walnut shade, 

Blue nights in June, the loud, white dropping weir, 
Sharply I see, by sudden longing made 

Real, the air to breathe, the foam to hear. 


A moment lifts on this, a moment hides; 
Habitual thoughts, like tattered curtains close, 
And homeward bound the cynic self derides 

The heart’s defeat, while morning’s pallor grows. 


I] 


THE singers wandering before the door 

Come empty-handed from shut factories; 

Suffering is in their faces, but no greed, 

Their voices are not strong, but like the wind 
Straying in gusts about the littered road. 
Yesterday came three boys from an Alpine village, 
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Fair, with brown skins, and one had a violin : 

They moved like twigs that fall in a sluggish river, 
They held out caps for coins, and passed by, 

And the violin grew faint, as the voices now; 
To-morrow these too will be gone, but more will come. 


III 


YeT one day, waking, to emerge at last 

From prisons of the brain, more iron than iron, 
All mass neurotic dreads, imposed ideas, 

The sick-bed nightmare, 


One day, waking, simply to forget 

Frontiers, the untrue thought dividing friends, 

Only to see the Spring’s unbroken landscape, 

Green plains of corn, and darker forest green, 
Mottled with farms like fruit in spreading branches, 
And South and East the dazzled mountain boulders, 
White fells, and streams that quiver down the slopes 
Winding through towns to the extreme line of blue; 


To be deaf to ghosts that wail in air for blood, 

The obscene clamour of the past, 

To forget the gathered armies, the machine guns, 
And exchange laughter with Frenchmen in the train 
‘Crossing the Mont Cenis, and bathe in June 

With fair-haired brothers happy from the Rhine; 


To hear as if new music, men and cranes, 
The federated cities of the future rise; 


This might be after fever to return 

To even pulse and ease of no more dreams, 
In a darkened room 

Unblind the skylight and be clothed in sun. 
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IV 


YEARs passed for him like movements of a spade 
Digging a deeper trench than gaped before, 

And he the driven coolie sweating made 
Himself the captive. Once he travelled roads 
That led to apple cheeks and lovers’ shade, 

And roads to parliaments, the roar of crowds, 

A new’s reel name and certain voice obeyed 

By millions mesmerized. But always fear 

In the last mile assaulted, and displayed 

The sudden trench to trap him: just so far 

Each time he stepped, no further, though he prayed 
For heart to leap with all the quacks and creeds, 
Frustrated on the hither side he stayed. 


Sermon by an 


Armament Manufacturer 
by W.H. Auden 


V \ HAT was the weather on 


Eternity’s worst day? And where was 
the Son of God during that fatal second 
— pausing before a mirror in an ante- 
room, or near to the Supreme Presence 
itself in the middle of an awful cres- 
cendo of praise, or again withdrawn 
apart, regarding pensively the unspeak- 
able beauties of the heavenly landscape? 


The divinest of books says nothing. 
Of the primary crises of the soul no 
history is ever written. Yon citizen 
crossing the street while the policeman 
holds up the traffic like the Red Sea. 
He leaves one kerb an honest man. But 
O, quickly constable, handcuffs out! 
Roll on you heavy lorries. He is 
Pharaoh. Mercifully exterminate this 
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pest. Too late. The warning cannot be 
given. Its done: the poison ad- 
ministered, the soul infected. The 
other kerb is reached and our John 
Bull, honest-seeming, undistinguished, 
unsuspected, is free to walk away, 
within a few years to involve widows in 
financial ruin or a party of school 
children in some frightful accident. 

So on this inconceivably more 
catastrophic occasion, no door banged, 
no dog barked. There was no alarm 
of any kind. But consider its im- 
portance. No judge’s sentence had ever 
yet been passed. Basedow’s disease 
has not occurred. Love. Joy. Peace. 
God. No words but these — No popula- 
tion but angels. And after — the whole 
lexicon of sin, the sullen proletariat of 
hell. 


Then what of the central figure in 
the tragedy? First among the Sons of 
God. Power. No Caliph or Mikado 
had one grain of it. Beauty. Alcibiades 
beside him were extraordinary plain. 
Wits. Einstein were a stammerer. 
But for him it was not enough. For 
him nothing was enough but the unique 
majority of God. That or —Ah had 
he reckoned with the dread alternative 
— unqualified ruin. Alas for us, be 
raised the question. The answer was to 
lie with Another. 

O even then, when the thought 
first tempted, was all irrevocably lost. 
Was there not still time, wonderful 
creature, to cast it from you with a 
phew of disgust. It doesn’t matter 
now. Altered for ever, and for the 
worse, he went out to corrupt others, 
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to form his notorious and infamous 
societies. Gone for ever were the frank 
handshake, the obvious look, the direct 
and simple speech. The Golden Age 
was definitely over. Language had 
become symbolic, gesture a code of 
signals. The arrangement of books on a 
table conveyed a shamefaced message: 
flowers in a vase expressed some un- 
savoury double-entendre. Personalities 
acquired a new and sinister significance, 
lost all but that. For or against; on 
this side of the ledger or on that. 
Gabriel and Michael-—out of the 
question. What glorious praise. Dema- 
gorgon — safe. What shameful com- 
ment. Abdiel and Azazael— Possible. 
Beware, you unsuspecting couple. This 
is a terrible examination, decisive of 
your everlasting career. Here are but 
two colours from which to choose, the 
whitest white or the blackest black. 


Salvation or damnation at 100 per 
cent. Azazael chooses. What! the 
black? Miserable, unlucky he. He’s 


failed. Now Abdiel. You hesitate? 
Quick man, the white. Bravissimo, he 
passes. Balked, they slink away to 
make their preparations. Too late for 
diplomacy or apologetic telegrams. It 
is war. 


On the details of that appalling 
combat, history is mercifully silent. 
To the vanquished, unable to consider 
such reminiscences without a shudder, 
the subject is tabu: and the victors to 
whom all boasting is by nature 
abhorrent, have been content to leave 
the matter in a decent obscurity. But 
remember, they were divine, and 
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therefore omniscient, omnipotent. No 
new-fangled auxiliary arm, the value 
of which is realized only by few en- 
thusiastic subalterns, no depth charges 
or detectors, no tricks of camouflage, 
no poison gas which in times of peace 
even generals do not see how they could 
bring themselves to use, no technique 
of deployment or barrage, can have 
been unknown to them. It was conflict 
on an astronomical scale and with the 
gloves off. There were no Quakers or 
strikers, no international red cross, no 
question of colonies or reparations. 
Where all were committed absolutely 
there could be no ironic misgivings. 

Every schoolboy knows the result. 
To the rebels it was destruction. The 
reservoirs of the divine wrath were 
inexhaustible. Nothing was_ signed. 
There was no one left to discharge, so 
unnecessary an office. Into the fosse 
of hell they fell lke water. Hurrah. 
Hurrah. Hurrah. 


Yet, my. friends, you know and I 
know, don’t we, that the events I have 
just narrated were not the last. Would 
God they had been. The scene of 
operations was transferred to another 
front, to us. Impotent to attack him 
directly, the defeated sought to strike 
at God through his creatures, to wound 
where it be most tender, his artist’s 
love. And to our shame, they suc- 
ceeded. The world became an ever- 
lasting invalid. Of course God could 
have dismissed us with a snap of the 
fingers. One little stellar collision and 

. no more bother for him. Why 


not. All reason was for it. It would 


have been quite cricket. But God is no 
eugenist. There was no talk of steriliza- 
tion or euthanasia. Only the treatment 
of a very merciful and loving physician. 
He set over us a kindly strictness, 
appointed his authorities, severe but 
just, a kind of martial law. He gave 
them power to govern in his name, and 
access to his presence in their prayers, 
to make their reports, and ask for help 
and guidance, that through them the 
people might learn his primary will. 

And so, to-day we are here for a 
very good reason. His enernies have 
launched another offensive on the 
grandest scale perhaps that this poor 
planet of ours has witnessed. As on 
the first awful occasion in Eden, so now, 
under the same deluding banner of 
freedom. 

For their technique of propaganda 
has never varied: It has been far too 
successful for them to need to change it. 
In silk clad China or the naked 
Archipelagoes, in the Bermudas or 
Brighton, in the stone hamlet among the 
beechwoods or the steel flats of the 
Metropolis, that three syllabled whisper 
—You are God’ has been, is, and alas, 
will be sufficient to convert in a moment 
the chapped-handed but loyal plough- 
boy, the patient sufferer from incurable 
disease, the tired economical student, 
or the beautiful juvenile mama into a 
very spiteful maniac indeed, into whose 
hands modern science has placed an 
all too efficient axe. 


I should like you just to try and 
imagine for a moment what the world 
would be like if they succeeded; if this 
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lunacy of theirs with its grim fanatic 
theories were to spread over the civilized 
globe. I tell you there would exist a 
tyranny compared with which a termite 
colony would seem dangerously lax. No 
family love. Sons would inform against 
fathers, mothers cheerfully send 
daughters to the execution cellars. 
No Romance ~ Even the peasant must 
beget the standard child under labora- 
tory conditions; motherhood would 
be by licence. Truth and_ beauty 
would be proscribed as dangerously 
obstructive. To be beautiful would be 
treason against the State, thought a 
sabotage deadly to the thinker. No 
books. No art. No music. A year of 
this and, I say, even the grass would 
cease to grow, flowers would not risk 
appearing, heifers would not dare to 
calve. 

So you see our job. To those whom 
danger in God’s cause makes them 
exclaim, like a schoolboy confronted 
with an ice ‘How Lush’ this a lucky 
day. God has given them extraordinary 
privileges. But if there be any 
doubters, cowards wavering like the 
cowl on an oast house, I say ‘Go out of 
that door before it is too late’. Only 
those whose decisions are swift as the 
sirocco, senses keen as the finest mirror 


galvanometer, will constant as the 
standard inch, and of a chemical purity 
need apply. 


And to these last I say, Remember. 
God is behind you, and Nelson, Henry 
V, Shakespeare, Shackleton, Julius 
Caesar. But as for our enemies, those 
rats, they shall skedaddle like a brook. 
Nature herself is on our side. Their 
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boasts are vain. You cannot threaten a 
thunderstorm with a revolver. They 
shall be trapped by the stalks of 
flowers. Sheep shall chase them away. 
Useless for them to imitate natural 
objects such as a boulder or a tree. 
Even the spade-handed moles shall 
declare their folly. 


But mind, God first. To God the 
glory, and let him reward. For God is 
no summer tourist. We’re more than 
scenery to him. He has a farmer’s eye 
for ergot and tares. But O delight 
higher than Everest and deeper than 
the Challenger Gulf. His commodores 
come into his council and his lieutenants 
know his love. Lord, I confess, I 
confess. All too weak and utterly un- 
worthy I am. But I am thine. All 
actions and’ diversions of the people, 
their greyhound races, their football 
competitions, their clumsy acts of love, 
what are they but the pitiful maimed 
expression of that entire passion, the 
positive tropism of the soul to God. 


O Father, I have always praised 
Thee, I praise Thee now, I shall 
always praise Thee. Listen to the 
sabots of thy eager child, running to 
thy arms. Admit him to the fairs of 
that blessed country where thy saints 
move happily about their neat clean 
houses under the blue sky. O wind- 
mills. O cocks. O clouds and ponds. 
Mother is waving to me from the tiny 
door. The quilt is turned down in my 
beautiful blue and gold room. Father, 
I thank Thee in advance. Everything 
has been grand. I am coming home. 
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Mus. TuroweErR, the old 


caretaker, who had been in charge of 
the house during the family’s absence, 
was in a tremendous flutter. Mrs. 
Fielding was expected back from Lon- 
don with her first and newly-born child, 
and there was no sign of Catherine, the 
parlourmaid, though she had been re- 
called with the other maids from their 
holidays, and was expected to help to 
clean and air and warm the house back 
to a state of welcome. 

There were several futile efforts to 
get in touch with her, and the house- 
hold remained short-handed for a 
week. Then steps were taken, and Lily 
appeared. 

Mrs. Fielding was suckling Hester 
when a message was brought that Lily 
Buckle had come to apply for the post 
of parlourmaid, and that she would 
have to leave in a quarter of an hour in 
order to catch the last train home. The 
message was given with some diffidence, 
as it seemed an awkward moment for 
interviews. But really it wasn’t an 
awkward moment at all, because Mrs. 
Fielding, in the first flush of mother- 


hood had enormous 
functions. 

Lily was brought up in haste to the 
shaded room, and_ stood stock-still 
where she had been pushed by the 
maid. She held her handbag and um- 
brella in her arms as though she might 
lose those marks of identification in such 
strange surroundings, and she were de- 
termined never to let them go except 
by overpowering force. She sat down, a 
menacing figure, square and dark, like 
some crustacean, her face obscured by 
a deep-brimmed hat, her legs encased 
in rubber wellingtons. In her agitation 
she began a defensive breathless wheeze 
which gave Mrs. Fielding an opening. 

‘I hope you won’t get that cold of 
yours worse coming out on a night like 
this, but I see you’re well shod. I sup- 
pose you took the short cut?’ 

‘I thought I’d have to give it up and 
come by daylight, but I met some folks 
what told me the way.’ 

The warmth and dimness of the 
room eased Lily; she stopped wheezing. 
Downstairs in the brightly lit kitchen 
she had been miserably aware of her 


pride in her 
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splashed coat and boots, but darkness 
released her as water the land-bound 
fish. At first she answered in mono- 
syllables; then, as though her tongue 
had slipped back into its socket, she 
gave more information. She had a five 
years’ character from her first place, 
and her late mistress was within calling 
distance. 

Even in the gloom she didn’t seem 
very prepossessing, but at least she was 
different from Catherine. Catherine 
had been very pretty, and terribly re- 
fined, and rather irritating. Catherine 
wore two pairs of gloves when she 
cleaned silver; her face was in continual 
protest against her hands however un- 
willingly they misdemeaned themselves. 
A strong village girl might turn out 
more reliable and less irritating. It 
seemed to Mrs. Fielding that Lily 
Buckle had at least these qualities, and 
at any rate they would be living very 
quietly for a few months so there would 
be time to get the girl into good 
ways. 

‘I was Daily at Mrs. Defosse, Mam. 
Wet or fine, never missed a single day, 
as she’ll tell you herself.’ 

Mrs. Fielding had had an easy life, 
she didn’t doubt that this was just the 
right girl to serve her, nor was she the 
least surprised to find her. Lines of 
such girls seemed to radiate from her 
for her endless ‘support; if chance or 
incapability removed one there were 
others ready and eager for the place. 
Ridiculous though this attitude can be, 
it made her unsuspicious and kind to 
those round her in a way impossible to 
Mrs. Thrower, and though stern critics 


and moralists could not value her easy- 
going ways, they had this solid advan- 
tage that people remained for the most 
part what she thought them to be, and 
what began by being artificial ended by 
being real enough. 

She smiled to herself as she sat 
later writing to Mrs. Defosse, not be- 
cause she thought there was anything 
absurd in her conviction that an 
admirable domestic worker had just 
applied to be taken into her house, nor 
because she felt complacant, but be- 
cause Lily had brought her back to a 
mood which made everybody seem 
incongruous, above all herself. There 
she sat, unable to confect the calm 
housewife, ordering the ways of those 
about her, with the anguished dis- 
traught creature that had so lately been 
delivered, and who had felt a dog-like 
devotion to the doctor and nurse that 
had helped her. She knew what it was 
to be purely an animal. She had seen 
herself reflected in a long glass walking 
about with her night gown lifted high, 
her whole body exposed, reduced to a 
beast with the single aim of unburden- 
ing herself of the child. 

‘They say after a child is born you 
forget it quickly, forget the whole busi- 
ness,’ she thought, ‘but I mustn’t let 
myself forget. Oh, I hope I shall have 
another before I do forget.’ 

Then she took off her dress and 
began doing exercises to restore her 
figure, and thought with some irritation 
that unless he fell in love with some 
other woman, her husband might not 
notice if she regained her former shape 
or stayed always a little distorted. 
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It was Thursday, and Lily was to 
come that very Saturday, if nothing 
was wrong about the character. Mrs. 
Fielding could no longer put off her 
drive to call on Mrs. Defosse, though 
it was a grey day with a wind frost, and 
she had no inclination to go out. After 
many inquiries she turned down a lane 
overgrown with grass and came to a 
neglected looking farmhouse, whose 
front gate had come unhung and lay 
half hidden, rotting in the grass. 

For the first moment she thought 
the house was deserted, but knocking 
at a side door she found herself suddenly 
face to face with a shrunken, wrinkled 
old creature who was trying to protect 
her head with a large silk handkerchief, 
and raised one hand in alarm against 
the searching wind. 

Before Mrs. Fielding could explain 
her mission, or had had any answer to 
the inquiry, ‘Does’ Mrs. Defosse live 
here?’ the old lady had stepped aside, 
and, to her visitor’s unaccustomed eyes, 
had faded away back into the gloom 
like the image on an unfixed photo- 
graph that darkens to nothing on ex- 
posure. It was only when she heard the 
request, “Be so kind as to shut the door’, 
that Mrs. Fielding made any attempt to 
follow down the vault-cold passage, and 
at length seated herself in a small 
musty room, and began to remove her 
gloves. The opening of the door had 
stirred-up the air in the house; Mrs. 
Defosse shivered as she sat down trying 
to fold herself up. She felt some strange 
uncomfortable element had invaded 
her house, and had made her again 
aware of the discomfort of living. 
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It was hardly possible that a 
comfortably-off, contented, youngish 
woman could be very easy in the pre- 
sence of one who carried about her all 
the marks of decay. It needed courage 
for Mrs. Fielding to start off with her 
inquiry. 

‘Lily Buckle, whose people, I 
believe, live on your land, has applied 
to me for the post of parlourmaid. She 
gave me your name as reference. Did 
you find her sober, clean, industrious, 
and honest?’ 

She spoke very fast, as though all 
this was just a matter of form, but 
blushing to be asking questions of an- 
other human being which she would 
resent having asked about herself. ‘Am 
I sober, clean, industrious, and honest? 
Am I this paragon?’ But one couldn’t 
run a house without some member of 
the household having those virtues, and 
did not the whole world take all that 
for granted, and assume that she was 
handsome, gay and gracious? 

‘Eh?’ ‘said Mrs. Defosse, putting up 
both her hands to her ears, as though 
showing a way to those wandering 
words to hearing and understanding, 
then remembering that one ear was 
better than the other, turned her head 
beckoning invitation to her left ear. 

There followed something of a 
tussle. It seemed impossible to make 
the old woman speak out. Her grunts 
and ehs? were like sentences of commas, 
colons, interrogations, full-stops, with 
blanks and no words to furnish the line. 
Question after question was re- 
modelled, transformed, and put for- 
ward again, with little result. Mrs. 
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Defosse sat with her head down; her 
arms folded over her breasts. Any at- 
tempt to answer was accompanied by 
a quiver passing over her face and a 
lifting and straining of her head. After 
each effort her head dropped back 
again, the silk handkerchief giving her 
the effect of a candle being snuffed out. 
Her deafness, blindness, and inatten- 
tion were chilling, and induced such 
caution in her companion that she 
found herself holding her breath; the 
life of the old lady was diminished to a 
small, fitful flame. 

Mrs. Defosse could not praise Lily; 
praise needs some exuberance. Lily’s 
character lacked form and substance, 
like a punctured balloon. 

‘Her, her?’ Mrs. Fielding was perse- 
vering, ‘Did you find her quick at 
learning?’ 

Mrs. Defosse brought out an un- 
expected ‘Yes.’ 

‘Then there’ll be no harm in trying 
her,’ said Mrs. Fielding. 

But‘here the pattern of Mrs. De- 
fosse’s mind showed itself crossed, weft 
and woof inextricable. ‘Who?’ she in- 
quired putting out her hands as though 
she was to be given something. 

‘Why! Lily Buckle! cried Mrs. 
Fielding, frustrated as though she had 
failed to shove Lily into the vacant 
place in a game of musical chairs, ‘It’s 
no good,’ she thought, ‘I must drop the 
subject; probably the old lady doesn’t 
care to speak of Lily since she must be- 
long to a warmer and more comfortable 
day.’ 

Poor girl, she must have lost every 
scrap of optimism if she had ever spent 


five long years in the house in its pre- 
sent condition. She dismissed the idea 
as absurd. There would have been 
nothing to do, but sit, and listen, and 
gauge what more time had gone by; 
learn to become a living clock; for the 
fire was a miracle, two small pieces of 
coal that kept each other warm in a 
tiny grate, and certainly they could 
not be interfered with. It seemed to 
her that even now Lily must be de- 
manding release from such a past. 
Anything young must have ached to 
erupt like a Jack from this box. And 
what a depressing room, with bars to 
the window; probably it had been the 
pay-room when the farm had been 
prosperous. It must face south, for the 
wallpaper was completely faded and 
burnt where the light had got to it. In 
the yard there was a row of empty shut- 
up buildings, and the battered door of 
the barn swinging backwards and for- 
wards in the wind made a noise like a 
cat locked out. 

Mrs. Fielding felt her deep de- 
pression swelling to tears. She must go 
away from this awful place. Baby 
would need her soon. As to Lily’s 
character, it had become superfluous; 
they were fellow fugitives. 

There! Firm in her decision to em- 
ploy Lily, she began to take her leave. 
It had such a cheering effect on her 
hostess that the old lady announced 
with a slight questioning curve, “Last 
week, another lady came for Lily 
Buckle’s character. She didn’t suit. I 
thought at the time she wouldn’t suit. I 
said to myself that someone else would 
be inquiring soon. I was waiting. And 
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you see I was right. They will come? 
I’ve had as many as three in one day. 
They will come.’ 

The derisive tone 
directed against the suppliant ladies. 
It was clear. They came, there was 
nothing rare about them. The words 
they spoke no longer penetrated the 
fastnesses of Mrs. Defosse’s mind. There 
was nothing distinctive in their visits. 
She resented them. Life was still 
prodding her with its clumsy fingers. 

Mrs. Fielding smiled uneasily. Had 
the story of difficulties in getting em- 
ployment Lily told been true? Had 
everyone’ rejected her, or had Mrs. 
Defosse become confused as to num- 
bers. She thought of Mrs. Randall, 
Mrs. Smythe, and Miss Trollope, who 
were always changing their maids. Per- 
haps the whole county had been greedy 
for Lily and her five years’ character. 
She laid a detaining hand on the old 
woman’s arm, before she tried the last 
despairing question, “But do you think 
she will suit me?’ 

In vain; Mrs. Defosse was too eager 
to show her visitor the proper way out 
to be detained. She opened another 
door which led to the main part of the 
building and the front entrance. At 
that moment there was a crisis in the 
house; several doors banged, and Mrs. 
Defosse’s skirts bellied large with the 
sudden draught. She freed herself, and 
hurried down the long stone hall in 
front of her visitor, and began undoing 
the heavily bolted door. 

The sight of her frail bent figure, 
with the head bowed down came as a 
reproach to Mrs. Fielding for her 
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egotism. She dropped the exasperating 
pursuit of Lily, and followed her, 
floundering into sympathy. 

‘It’s sad to think of so many lovely 
old houses being left empty these days,’ 
she shouted, as she noticed a nice bit 
of carving on the stairs. ‘We know what 
it is. We had to leave my husband’s old 
home and get a smaller house. It’s 
easier to run, but it doesn’t seem to be- 
long to us. We’re strangers.’ 

What was the good of directing 
this spate of words to deaf ears? But no; 
suddenly, just as Mrs. Fielding was 
going, the old lady spoke: 

‘I’m the last,’ she said, ‘I was born 
in this place. Tve lived here all my 
life. It’s been a good friend to me. I 
had two sons. They’re gone. My little 
girl died when she was only six years 
old. There’s nothing here any more. 
And now my cat’s gone, and I can’t 
bury him. The frost’s made the ground 
too hard. He’s there,’ she pointed to a 
door, ‘till the thaw comes. Noah’s his 
name, and it may seem wrong to say it 
of a dumb beast, but, I miss him most 
of all. He had his ways, soft nice ways, 
best suited to an old woman.’ 

And Mrs. Fielding understood how 
Lily’s five years meant nothing to the 
old woman who had seen so many 
come and go, golden lads and girls. 
All this knocking and asking about 
such an ephemeral creature hardly 
scratched the consciousness of one 
who was living back and back. It 
was the dead cat, the desolate house 
alone that kept their shape and sub- 
stance in those dim eyes. In the light 
of this discovery, Lily was like an un- 
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wanted belonging that had been thrown 
away, and was always being unseason- 
ably returned to be restamped with 
Mrs. Defosse’s hall-mark. 

As she took the dry withered hand 
she heard the barn door making its 
imitation of a cat locked out, and 
shivering she began to move to the 
car. 

Mrs. Defosse stood for a little while, 
her head shaking from palsy. Her last 
caller was out of sight, but the sudden 
flooding of great headlights blinded her 
and she staggered back, bolting the 
door on the latest claimant of one who 
had been, so inexplicably, her Lily. 
She felt chilled beyond all possibility of 
keeping her trembling limbs together, 
and in the growing darkness she found 
her way up to bed, leaving her door 
ajar so that Noah might join her. 
Recent events had vanished as an early 
morning fog. 

It was the last character she gave 
to Lily Buckle, for two days later, there 
being so signs of life about the place, 
the police broke in and found her still 
dressed, lying dead under the eider- 
down. 


On the following Saturday, before 
Mrs. Fielding realized what she had 
done, Lily became her Lily, our Lil, 
the Priory Lil. For Lily turned out to 
be what is known as a ‘caution’. And, 
good heavens! she was plain; not in the 
way of some ugly people who look like 
another animal; bird, horse, rabbit, or 
fox. Her great mat of coarse hair might 
be a little prehistoric, but she was quite 


human; human in that raw discoloured 
way which makes pelted beasts in com- 
parison look so much more presentable. 

Lily arrived excited with the news 
of Mrs. Defosse’s death. The talk in the 
kitchen rose to a high tide that threaten- 
ed to undermine the daily routine, and 
Lily went about with flushed face and 
shining eyes. 

‘She is decidedly “‘top-size’’,’ 
thought Mrs. Fielding, reminded by the 
surcharged cheeks of those beets and 
carrots which no arguments could 
induce the gardener to produce young 
and tender for the table, and which 
triumphantly took prizes each year at 
the local flower show. 

The Kitchen, too, soon placed her 
to their satisfaction. They saw most of 
the natural Lily. 

‘Girl’s soft,’ proclaimed Mrs. 
Thrower, who had come up from the 
village to inspect her. Mrs. Thrower 
was quite fearless in her judgments. 
Once this had been said, though no one 
else would have said it first, no other 
explanation was ever given, for her 
actions; the only variation was that 
the kind-hearted added, ‘Poor girl!’ 
or, ‘Lord save us!’ 

But Mrs. Fielding was the first to 
become really aware of her. She had 
to attend the inquest on Mrs. Defosse, 
as the last to see her alive, and this kept 
the visit to the old lady fresh in her 
mind and sharpened her feelings for 
her child. Death had come uncom- 
fortably close and she had time enough 
to brood about it. It was through the 
child that she first came into contact 
with Lily. The baby was the active 
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agent in forcing the overgrowth of Lil 
in the household; it wouldn’t have 
happened in a childless house. 

After a few days no sooner had 
Mrs. Fielding started to feed her baby 
than Lil would appear, with some new- 
found, and urgent domestic problem 
to be solved, or bursting with sugges- 
tions for all sorts of improvements, such 
as keeping the silver in a more handy 
cupboard. Once the urgency was 
proved, she stayed, deaf and mute, 
loose and overflowing, the small dark 
eyes fixed with covetous absorption on 
the sucking child. At first Mrs. Field- 
ing, in her own absorption, did not 
notice her. When she did she was 
powerless to find the right words to 
shoo her away. Lil seemed to think 
that this was her privilege, established 
on her first visit, but Mrs. Fielding 
began to feel uncomfortable and shout- 
ed angrily to drive Lil from the room. 
Then she gave orders to the nurse to 
keep the girl out; so Lil took to shuffling 
and whispering on the landing outside 
her room. 

‘Send her away,’ said Mrs. Fielding. 

Nurse hurried to the door and shut 
it behind her before she dealt with Lily. 

‘No, no,’ she said, sharply, ‘it’s no 
good. You must come back later. You 
can’t speak to Mrs. Fielding just now. 
She doesn’t want to be disturbed.’ 

‘But she said as how if I didn’t 
know, I was always to ask her.’ 

‘No, not now.’ 

With this opposition, the politer 
Lily vanished. 

‘Ow, I tell you I must,’ she cried. 
“She said as how if ever anything got 


broke I was to tell her, and not to hide 
it. Little ole cat, up on table, and 
broke best tea cup.’ 

‘Well, you can’t tell Mrs. Fielding 
now. I’ll tell her later,’ insisted Nurse 
with loud impatience. 

‘Is ’e sucking? I must see her. 
Little ole cat. . .” began Lil again. 

Nurse turned tail, and retreated 
into the room taking the precaution 
of noisily locking the door. 

‘What’s all this nonsense,’ Mrs. 
Fielding demanded. ‘What’s come 
over the girl?’ 

But Lil continued to haunt the 
passage by her mistress’s room, and 
Mrs. Fielding felt she could do no more 
than keep her out though the heavy 
breathings and brushings against the 
door distressed her, and it seemed no 
mere coincidence that her milk began 
to dry up, and there was talk about 
weaning the child. 

For the greater part of the day, 
Lily was presentable, and it was only 
when she was provoked that the 
country half-wit became really notice- 
able. It seemed like a deliberate spite 
against herself, for, in a moment, like 
an expert quick-change artist, she 
would knock her cap to one side, ruffle 
her hair, swell in the rump, so that her 
tight black skirt, shiny in the seat 
would gather concertina-wise a little 
higher and show white gaps. Then 
Mrs. Fielding could have shaken her, - 
shaken her free of all those idiotic 
coverings, or shaken her straight, back 
to the fairly decorous and efficient Lily, 
who would just do, so she thought, until 
the summer came. 
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‘It’s all wrong having servants at 
all,’ she said to her husband. ‘Now that 
everyone can read and write and are 
quite likely to have the same interests 
as oneself, the position is quite unreal. 
It would be difficult to find three people 
amongst one’s friends one would care 
to live with. We get so used to expect- 
ing the maids to be miracles of tact, 
industry and kindness that it takes a 
Lily to make us notice it.’ 

And then one day Mrs. Fielding 
saw a new side to Lily, which gave a 
recognizable shape to her character, 
and which made her melt towards the 
girl. 

It was Nurse’s afternoon off, and 
Mrs. Fielding was straightening some- 
thing in her room after a final inspec- 
tion of Hester, who was being weaned 
and was fretful. Seven o’clock had just 
struck; a whole hour before dinner. 
She enjoyed the feeling, for the first 
time that day that she could take stock 
of her happiness, and make it flow over 
to the future; she felt, too, the first 
stirrings of spring, all good things were 
still in front of her, and death had 
shrunk away beyond any horizon. She 
opened her window wider. The air 
was mild,-and the moon shining. She 
stayed for a few minutes before she 
went back to the door to listen. She 
didn’t notice that she was always 
saying ‘Ssh!’ these days and listening. 
Again, she could not resist the impulse 
to go back to the nursery. She stopped 
at the door to listen, and heard a 
heavy measured tread of someone 
pacing up and down in the room, and 
someone humming. On opening, she 


saw that Lily had got Hester, and was 
walking her up and down in the fire- 
light. The unmistakable, massive 
figure seemed to shelter and encircle 
her so amply and comfortably, that 
Mrs. Fieldiuig’s furious heart-beats soon 
slowed down. 

“Thank you so much,’ she whis- 
pered, putting her arm round the girl, 
‘I thought she’d gone off all right.’ 

But Lil stopped; with a grunt, as 
though caught out, turned away, laid 
the baby in her cot, and, muttering 
under her breath, was gone. 

Hester started whimpering and it 
took a few minutes to settle her down. 

‘Now, that was nice of her,’ Mrs. 
Fielding thought, and when Nurse 
came in at ten she said to her, ‘I do 
believe Lily has the makings of a good 
nursemaid. She really seems to like 
children.’ But the tight look on Nurse’s 
face warned her to say no more. 

Hester occupied Mrs. Fielding en- 
tirely; more even than when she was 
feeding her, but though she felt Hester’s 
being so deeply, for many days she 
thought idly, vaguely and almost ex- 
clusively of Lily. It was as though pity 
for the girl added fuel to the tenderness 
she had for her child. Poor Lily, how 
dreadful it must be to be so ugly, so 
young, and undesired. 

It was Nurse who snapped when 
Mrs. Fielding had praised Lily for some 
attention, that 4t would do Lil all the 
good in the world to have a child. But 
she said it so spitefully, so meaningly 
as though such a thing could only 
happen to Lily in a disgraceful and 
punishing way, that Mrs. Fielding was 
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shocked, and showed it enough to make 
Nurse sure that she had a prude for a 
mistress. 

Mrs. Fielding thought it was true 
there was nothing Madonna-like about 
Lily, you couldn’t idealize her or make 
her symbolic; she would be a fine 
breeder, quite human, but taking her 
place unquestionably with all the 
other animals that came out of the ark. 
It was this quality in her that upset 
Nurse, and it became a real grievance 
that Lily was always poking her nose 
into the nursery, and calling and 
making noises to the child as she lay 
awake in her pram outside the window. 
‘I see the girl,’ cried Lily. 

‘T’ll see you. . .. muttered Nurse, 
and went off to lodge another complaint. 
The house couldn’t hold them both. 

Soon Mrs. Fielding caught the 
itch to rid herself of the girl, but some- 
how it didn’t seem quite fair, though it 
made Nurse unbearable. As though 
it were the simplest matter in the world, 
which she knew it was not, she said to 
her husband almost daily, ‘I must get 
rid of Lily Buckle’. 

It grew into a plaint, ‘I must get 
rid of Lily Buckle. She is the limit. 
She’ll demoralize everyone. She must 
be reading all my letters, for she told 
Cook that the Vanes were coming for 
the week-end before I told anyone, 
even you. And the others say that she 
has eaten all the chocolates left over 
from desert the night after Mrs. 
Salmon came to dinner. Altogether 
she is awful, quite awful. Though I 
can’t help feeling sorry for the girl. 
What future can she have? but really 


this place isn’t suited to her. A life in 
the fields would have been better for 
her. She’d have made a good French 
peasant, but women don’t work on the 
fields here now, and she certainly 
belongs to a time when things were 
simpler.’ 


‘Get rid of her,’ said Mr. Fielding. 
‘I thought you had made up your mind. 
There’s no need to feel sorry for the 
girl. She'll soon find another place. 
Why do you let her worry you?’ 

And there seemed no answer. 


Mr. Fielding turned out to-be right. 
There was no need to be sorry for 
Lily. Nurse very soon reported that 
Lil had a sweetheart, a_ perfectly 
presentable sweetheart, who was known 
to be sober and hard-working; the best 
of that wild family, ‘Yes Bob, not Bill, 
Withers’. 

Mrs. Fielding caught sight of him, 
resplendent in his mauvish Sunday 
suit, a purebred local, with white-gold 
Saxon hair, swinging a stick, waiting 
down the back drive to take Lil walking 
and courting. 

Old Mrs. Thrower, who might have 
been Mercury for the haste she made 
to be first with all news, got on her 
bicycle with the first half-dozen eggs 
her new pullets had laid, to offer them 
personally to Mrs. Fielding, so that 
she might get past the kitchen and be 
early in telling of Lil’s success. Lil’s 
status of ‘soft’ was changing to being 
‘a deep one, a dark one’. That Lily 
should indulge in sweethearts seemed 
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almost a crime to Mrs. Thrower, quite 
enough to make her lose her job. She 
suggested two of her nieces who had 
just left school and were on the look 
out for places. True, they were com- 
pletely untrained, and before Lil’s 
coming she would not have dreamt of 
putting them forward; but once Lil 
had filled a place, it seemed to her 
that the standard was lowered. Mrs. 
Fielding had almost screwed herself 
up to giving Lily notice, but this 
unfairness to the newly courted girl 
determined her to stick to her, perhaps 
to see her happily married. From all 
accounts Bob Withers was indeed a 
catch; very shy, but much trusted, and 
liked by the farmer he worked for. So 
Mrs. Fielding spoke to Lil, told her 
how pleased she was, and Lil might 
claim at last to be safely installed. 

It was foolish to regard Lil as an 
easily solved problem. All of a sudden 
something happened toher. She seemed 
not to feel the limits of ordinary 
domestic service. She would catch 
Mrs. Fielding’s eye and grin whenever 
she could. And Mrs. Fielding felt it 
was her own fault for breaking her 
rule of not talking to her maids about 
their private affairs unless they them- 
selves first approached her. 

Lil began carolling in a loud 
unmusical, but ambitious voice the 
whole day long and no hint of reproof 
could stop her. Mrs. Fielding thought 
guiltily that perhaps she had herself 
led Lil on to overstep the bounds. 

Singing had been Mrs. Fielding’s 
own special delight. One morning 
following a silence of many months, 


she had opened the piano, and had 
plunged again into her music with 
great zest. And it was after that first 
pleasurable re-discovery of her voice 
that Lil, too, felt the urgency of using 
her lungs. In a few days Mrs. Fielding 
had to give up music altogether. It 
was infuriating; a few bars on the 
plano, a few notes of song, and as 
furiously as an ill-timed alarm-clock 
another sound broke in, and the wildest, 
maddest duet began. 

Cook very critically spoke of Lil’s 
efforts as blauring. She couldn’t for a 
moment admit that she sang as a 
decent christian did in church. ‘She’s 
areal heathen,’ she said. Cattle blaured 
because they were uneasy, and Lil 
and her kind did the same. 

For one moment Lil was supposed 
to have faltered in her faith to Bob 
Withers. Mrs. Thrower gave one of her 
well known interpretations. The old 
woman put it about that Lil had been 
very cross when, at the first chance she 
had, she had jokingly informed Smith 
the gardener about Lil’s young man 
and his softness for her. 

Mrs. Thrower adopted a slightly 
acid tone in her address to Lil. She 
had come to the point of thinking her 
two nieces had been overlooked all on 
Lil’s account, and she took every 
opportunity to tease her. Lil’s position 
being changed, she was exposed to 
all the shafts that were directed at 
desirable, deep girls. 

‘You should have seen him when I 
told him,’ said Mrs. Thrower, having 
caught Lil passing at her garden gate. 
‘He looked as though you could have 
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knocked him down with a feather.’ 

‘You didn’t tell him, did you?’ 
demanded Lil aggressively, poking out 
her head like a tortoise from her 
shoulders. ‘It isn’t your business any 
way whoever it is I walk out with. 
Folks should mind their own business, 
or they’ll come to harm.’ 

‘Indeed I told him,’ cried Mrs. 
Thrower, delighted at getting a rise 
out of her. ‘I thought it my plain duty 
to warn him, so that he shouldn’t go 
breaking his heart for a fine girl like 
you. Now, that would be a pity, don’t 
you think?’ 

‘He’s a sweetheart of his own. She 
got his ring,’ answered Lil, a little 
doubtfully. 

‘I don’t know nothing about that, 
nor think neither. 
wedding rings, though some of you 
girls make as how you thought so.’ 
declared Mrs. Thrower, turning from 
her gate. 

‘It’s bin a good dry; couldn’t have 
bin better,’ she added as she picked up 
her clothes-basket, and waddled off to 
collect her washing from the line. 

‘Fine and handsome yourself, 
screamed Lil as she moved away. The 
clotted cheeks had become gashed with 
colour. 

And because the sky showed great 
blue patches between the racing clouds, 
and the snow-white clothes danced 
swollen on the line, and her day’s work 
was nearing its end, Mrs. Thrower 
could very well afford not to hear Lil’s 
explosion, and wave her hand in a 
friendly farewell, just as though nothing 
but sugar plums ever entered her mouth. 


All rings aren’t 
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Stories came thick and fast; the 
same stories that are always told. The 
only new thing about them was that 
they were told about Lil this time. 
How Bob Withers was sick and silly 
with love for the girl, and how she 
wouldn’t come in to time at nights; 
how he lurked about the grounds after 
dark, with no sense left in him, careless 
that the gates were unlatched, so that 
the rabbits came in and did great 
damage. And the gardener vowed 
vengeance, and threatened to find a 
way to scare the life out of Bob, next 
time he trespassed at night. 

As for Lil, a wave seemed to lift 
her up, and set her on high. She might 
have been a cinema star, she was so 
much the talk of her neighbours. It is 
usual at this moment for ugly ducklings 
to turn into swans, so it must be said 
here quite uncompromisingly, that 
nothing of the sort happened to Lil. 
To an impartial observer she was not 
a jot more handsome, on the contrary 
she was if anything more truly ugly, 
because she had become more positive; 
she could not be ignored. Bob Withers, 
at best a stocky little chap, looked 
shrunken, and small, and shadowy 
beside her. He presented a spectacle 
which might have been normal in the 
insect world, but which is offensive to 
human beings. But does it really 
matter that Lil was no lovely Aphro- 
dite? At any rate the same wave lifted 
her above her fellows and she is 
discovered usurping the shell. Lil was 
not the sort to see her own reflection in 
other people’s eyes, and so she missed 
becoming a swan. 
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Not only was Lil elated, she was 
frisky. 

‘Lily, Lily,” murmured Mrs. 
Fielding, helplessly, every time she set 
eyes on her, and almost thought of 
speaking to Bob Withers to bring on the 
idea of marriage. 


It was the Sunday she had to 
fetch the afternoon milk from the 
farm, which was just across the meadow 
that lay in front of the house. Mr. 
Fielding had planted an avenue of 
limes across it the autumn before, and 
Lil began a sort of dance with the 
saplings for partners, winding her way 
in and out between. She had rushed 
down the steep little path that cut into 
the avenue with a great shout, swinging 
the milk can round and round as she 
began to encircle the trees, then more 
furicusly. As she lifted her arm she 
jumped, and gradually her skirt worked 
up unheeded so that her white drawers 
fringed it. Mrs. Fielding watched 
her from the window, and her heart 
sank. 

Once Lil was at the farm she had 
to wait, for they weren’t finished 
milking yet. She made the cowmen 
laugh as she made her way to the place 
where the bull was stalled and kissed 
him on his cold damp upper lip. 

‘There be no grain of fear in yer 
body,’ one of the men said admiringly. 
‘Do yon ole man’d be first to sniff it 
Lil laughed and gave him no 
answer. She took the milk and being 
so burdened had to walk back more 
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staidly. But instead of taking herself 
and the milk round to the back quarters, 
she hung the can on the maimed 
arm of a statue that flanked the side 
of the grass plat, and proceeded to 
have one last fling, by rolling wildly 
over and over down the slope till she 
reached the ha-ha above the meadow. 
She lay there for some time flat on her 
back as content as she was when she 
was still a child. Bob Withers, who 
saw her from his hiding place in the 
little copse that skirted the field, waved 
to her to come to him, and when she 
made no response almost decided to 
join her. With no signs of guilt or 
haste she got up, yawned as though 
she were just awake, stretched herself 
and prepared to take the milk to the 
kitchen. 

Such behaviour Mrs. Fielding 
would never have stood from any of the 
other maids, but it didn’t seem any good 
making rules for Lily. 

‘I shall put up with her until after 
your people have been,’ she told her 
husband, ‘and then I suppose I 
shall have to look about for someone 
else.’ 

But Lily had to leave more quickly 
than was intended. First, to everyone’s 
astonishment she began to avoid Bob; 
never actually telling him that she had 
done with him, but changing her days 
out with the other maids, never letting 
him know, so that he would hang 
about expectantly for hours, way- 
laying anyone he thought who might 
have news of her. Then, one day Lily’s 
nose began to bleed, unexpectedly, 
extravagantly, so that she was laid up 
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for a few days. She abandoned herself 
hopelessly, groaning loudly, so that 
she could be heard all over the house. 
A visit from the doctor produced the 
advice that she should be sent home 
immediately; to rest, as he put it rather 
ironically. Mrs. Fielding shirked seeing 
her, or saying good-bye. She settled it 
all in her mind by being very generous 
about her wages, paying her for two 
extra months. 

The whole household sighed with 
relief when Lily had gone, though the 
maids would have to manage as best 
they could with visitors expected soon. 
It appeared that Lil had been a boss, 
a bully, a glutton, and a slut. The only 
people who regretted her in the least 
were Hester and Mrs. Fielding. 

‘I suppose I miss her in the same 
way as a stray dog which might have 
made itself at home and got into 
good condition,’ Mrs. Fielding said 
superiorly. 

Mr. Fielding said, ‘I wouldn’t 
mind betting you that Lil thought 
herself something very special. [ve 
seen, just lately, a look in her eyes as 
though she knew she’d got the goods, 
and she thought you all pretty poor 
things.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ cried Mrs. Fielding. 
“‘There’s one thing about her, she was 
never cheeky.’ 

‘No, I didn’t mean that,’ said 
Mr. Fielding. ‘Coxey is what the people 
round here would call it.’ 

And it did seem true, for Lily 
continued by rumour to be more odd 
than before. She behaved like some 
haughty beauty to Bob Withers, whom 
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she refused to see more often than once 
a week. The way he hung about at the 
cross-roads near her home kept the 
scandal alive, and Lil still in the 
limelight. 

Later the Priory was shut up, and 
the family went up to London for the 
half of May and part of June. Before 
they left, Mrs. Fielding had a letter 
from Lily’s mother; a hard, proud 
letter, saying that Lily had got herself 
into trouble, but that she was writing 
to tell Mrs. Fielding that neither she 
nor Lily wished for the marriage with 
Bob Withers, ‘Though he do torment 
the life out of her to make her his wife, 
but two wrongs won’t make no right, 
and a fellow so silly in love will make 
no good man for her’. The letter went 
on to say that it was known that Mrs. 
Fielding was a kind and fair lady, and 
the girl must live till her time came, 
her father couldn’t afford to keep her. 
Would she give Lily a chance by 
providing her with a character for 
honesty and hard work? That would 
get her a job in Bury, where it was said 
there was always a great demand for 
servants. 

Mrs. Fielding was struck by the 
letter. ‘A very nice woman I should 
think.’ She wrote a guarded but quite 
useful reference, and it was only the 
rush of packing up that prevented her 
from going off to see Mrs. Buckle. 

In London, just before their return 
home, they heard of the tragedy. Each 
maid heard in turn from their families. 
‘Bob Withers has drowndid _hisself. 
Bob Withers has drowndid hisself.’ 

He had done it in the pond outside 
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Lily’s people’s cottage, and his body 
was not found for three days; all the 
while the old couple had been using the 
water of the pond for drinking. 

Mrs. Thrower wrote to Nurse. She 
began: 

‘Dear Nurse, 

‘I hope you are well, as this leaves 
me, though it’s been uncommon 
wet for the time of year. Bob Withers 
has drowndid hisself and that girl 
Lily Buckle is back home again to be 
at the inkest, by special request. 
Mhey-dosaye.... 

And Nurse broke off to remember 
that she had heard that more than one 
of Bob’s family had done away with 
themselves, and she explained to Cook 
that it ran in families like twins and 
madness. And they said all they could 
say; how that Lil was bad not to stick 
to him when he wanted her, bad not to 
marry him, bad to drive him as crazy 
as herself, bad to be carrying his child, 
and bad to be so heartless now he was 
lying cold. 

It all seemed so strange to Mrs. 
Fielding that she could hardly believe 
the story, but she felt furious against 
Nurse, as though she were bringing 
false witness against Lil, when she said 
in the hard thin voice of the staider 
minority, that Bob Withers was fated 
to drown himself, and that it was better 
then than after, better in every way 
than that he should live to have more 
children in marriage with half-wit 
Lil. 

‘Better?’ said Mrs. Fielding, and 
made her way to her bedroom, where 
she burst into tears. 


Even the schoolboys were cruel to 
Lil, and threw stones at her. She took 
no notice except to hang her head and 
draw herself together as though she 
were seeking the protection of her shell. 
They soon left off when they found 
there was no fun to be got out of it. 

Mrs. Fielding thought she could not 
go and see Lil after all this, because she 
felt Lil didn’t want her sympathy or 
what it might very well look like, mere 
curiosity. She saw her once in the 
autumn, very big with child on her 
way to the market town, and waved 
half-heartedly to her, but Lil didn’t 
notice her. She wore her hat in the 
same old way, half down over her face, 
and she looked as far as Mrs. Fielding 
could see in such a fleeting glimpse, 
much the same as usual, only glummer, 
more shut in, and perhaps a little 
thinner in the face. She didn’t look 
unhappy. It was said that her mother 
had taken to bed from the shock of 
having drunk from the pond where 
Bob’s body lay. Lil was reported to be 
a good daughter; went about, and kept 
the place clean. 

The District Nurse, Miss Stowe, 
who worked for several parishes, 
brought news of her and spoke very 
highly of her. She thought she was 
perhaps a bit simple, but quiet and 
gentle. It seemed a funny description. 

As soon as she had gone Mrs. 
Fielding outraged the feeling of Hester’s 
nurse by insisting that all the clothes 
Hester had grown out of were to be 
sent to Lil. She behaved as though she 
thought Mrs. Fielding was committing 
a crime. 
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It was calculated that Lil’s child 
would be born at the end of November, 
but she said nothing, and let everyone 
speak as they liked of her. Just at the 
last when November was gone and they 
were well into December, she confided 
the hope to the District Nurse that the 
child should be born on Christmas 
Day. Nurse Stowe told Mrs. Fielding 
that, though the girl had not expressed 
herself very clearly, she seemed to 
think no shame could fall on a child if 
it was born on Christmas Day. Through 
all her muddled fancy and _ fixed 
pregnant appetite, she wished for it, a 
lucky day for her bastard. 

And so it turned out. A boy was 
born on Christmas Day. He was fine 
and strong, and weighed over nine 
pounds. 

The day after, during her morning 
visit, Nurse asked what name she had 
thought of to call him by, but she 
did not make any answer. 

‘Robert’s a good enough name for 
anybody, and Bob for short is handy,’ 
continued Nurse. 

‘No,’ cried Lil, angrily. ‘I wants to 
forget about him and all that. He 
didn’t make me feel proud, he didn’t; 
me up in front of all the nobs. Christ- 
mas is his day, so ’e has got somethen 
to be proud of after all; somethen 
anybody can know abaht.’ 

“You can’t call him Christmas,’ 
said Nurse, sharply, for she felt it was 
heartless to talk that way. ‘You can’t 
make a guy of him! Why they’d make 
a grin of him when he comes to go to 
school.’ 

Lil turned her face over to hide it 


against the pillow, and nothing more 
was to be got out of her. 

That night Mrs. Fielding rang up 
Nurse Stowe to ask after Lil, and was 
told about Christmas. 

‘What a funny idea,’ she said. ‘Is 
that a common belief here?’ 

‘Oh, they’ve got some funny ideas, 
I can tell you, these people,’ was the 
answer, though Nurse was a local 
woman herself. 

‘Tell her,’ cried Mrs. Fielding, 
‘I would like her to call him Noel. 
Tell her it means Christmas. Tell her 
it would be nice for her to call him after 
my husband, the master; he’s Noel you 
know. Do tell her I wish it to be like 


that, and you must give her my love. 


Good-night.’ 

Mrs. Fielding rang off, and felt 
suddenly much happier than she had 
been for months. Even the birth of 
someone else’s child made her flush 
with tenderness, and made her under- 
stand that though she said, ‘Poor, 
poor Lil’, she really envied her. | 

She told her husband about her 
conversation. He stared at her excited, 
flushed face for a moment before he 
laughed, and said, “They’ll be saying 
that I’m the father next. What have 
you let me in for!’ 

‘Do you mind, darling?’ she asked, 
putting her arm round his neck, and 
bringing his face close to hers. ‘Some- 
how I like the idea of him being called 
Noel. You could be his god-father 
perhaps. I suppose he’ll be christened 
like everybody else.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Mr. Fielding. ‘I 
don’t mind starting a savings-bank 
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account for him, but I do object going 
to baptisms.’ 


Mrs. Fielding never went to see 
Lil; she had gone, with her happy 
ending, she had fallen clean out of 
Mrs. Fielding’s world; only Mr. Fielding 
kept the savings-bank account-book, 
and if he remembered, which was rare, 
paid in a few shillings now and then. 
Just once more Mrs. Fielding was to 
be assaulted by the memory of Lil. 
It was when Nurse Stowe declared that 
Lil’s Noel looked even at a few hours 
old the spit and image of his dead 
father, Bob. Then it seemed that Lil 
must still be somewhere in the house, 


and Mrs. Fielding was seized with 
anger against those sensible ones who 
had thought it better that all had 
happened so, and that the yellow hair 
should lie and rot. She was far more 
angry with them than with Lil, who she 
felt had behaved as though she had no 
more responsibility than a wild beast. 
Such simple behaviour, she thought; 
and it had done for the poor boy 
more effectively than the goings-on of 
the most accomplished femme fatale. 

But Lil found work with the new 
people who had taken Mrs. Defosse’s 
place. ‘Wet or fine,’ she never missed 
a day; and they were glad to find such 
a sturdy, reliable girl at hand to help 
them on the farm. 


A Salford Schooling 


by Walter Greenwood 


M- Salford school days 
were brief because of economic and 
domestic circumstances which need to 
be mentioned. 

Maternal ambition was responsible 
for my enrolment at the Langworthy 
Road Council School where a ‘better 
class’ of boy was reputed to attend. In 
the ordinary course of events I would 
have been pitchforked into the handiest 
council school. But my mother was a 
remarkable woman. 

She was her father’s daughter, and 
he was a grammar-school boy, a man of 
iron will, a.strict disciplinarian and a 
Socialist in the movement's earliest 
days. He had a large family and, be- 
cause of his views and independent 
nature, he was an unpopular man. 
Consequently he suffered. So that my 
mother, the eldest of the large family, 
was forced into the mill at a very early 
age. She read Shakespeare by the loom- 
side: she walked from Pendleton to 
Manchester, three miles, and back 
again, twice and thrice weekly, and 
after a long day at the mill, to spend 
her coppers at the opera. Contrary to 
her father’s strong advice she married 
the interesting and irresponsible man 
who was my father. 

He was a Card, a hairdresser by 


profession and an operatic singer by 
inclination. Despite the fact that he 
never had a singing lesson in his life, I 
have yet to hear, speaking compara- 
tively, a richer bass; and I have heard 
the best. He carried his clothes mag- 
nificently but he could not carry his 
liquor. Spasmodically he indulged 
heavily and I have vivid recollections 
of witnessing his signature to The 
Pledge to abstain from alcohol. Indeed, 
I think I still have some of the Tem- 
perance Society's cards testifying to his 
vow. Much can be forgiven him, for his, 
like mine, was a brutalized childhood. 

Thinking to reform him, my 
mother persuaded him to move from 
the slum shop in which I was born to 
a shop in a better neighbourhood. 
Across the way was the School, then 
ten years old. I was five. 

Frequently my father’s excesses 
produced the inevitable -financial 
crises. I distinctly remember coming 
home from school on the first day to 
find a strange man sitting at the beauti- 
ful carved walnut table which was my 
mother’s pride. The man was drinking 
tea from the best china. And he was 
eating Seed Cake. I was very interested 
in the latter. I can see the glass cake- 
stand, the lace doily and the cake. 
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The man looked at me, I at him, but 
he did not offer mea piece. He was the 
bailiff. 

Our removal from this shop to an- 
other, back in the slums again, was 
effected with the aid of a bassinette. 
The streets were wet that night. I still 
see the silhouettes of my parents 
trudging in the darkness, not speaking. 

My father again signed The Pledge. 

At this period I was a scholar in the 
Infants’ Department. This section com- 
prised a large hall with class-rooms 
either side. There was a Maypole in the 
centre of the hall round which we 
danced. But the hall’s most important 
item of furnishing was a glass-fronted 
cabinet wherein was set a desert scene: 
miniature palm trees, sands, lions, 
tigers and camels whose heads, on 
springs, nodded solemnly if the cabinet 
was surreptitiously pushed. 

We practised handwriting on trays 
of sand. Our punishment for wrong- 
doing was solitary confinement. 

I can remember being punished in 
this manner. With it I associate a 
cellar, though I will not be sure. I re- 
member, with certainty, being banished 
from the Infants’ Department to this 
solitary confinement and being for- 
gotten by the teacher. Noon came and 
the other children were freed. The 
staff departed to their homes until 
two o’clock. I remained in my exile, 
alone, wondering, whimpering. After 
an hour and a half the children began 
to dribble back. At two o’clock school- 
ing was renewed. 

My mother appeared, distraught. 
Where was I? The teacher remembered. 


I was found. Profuse apologies in front 
of the large audience of interested chil- 
dren. Later in the afternoon I was 
grudgingly permitted to return to the 
school. 

Meanwhile my father had practised 
his trade on my hair. It was brushed 
and parted beautifully. And all the 
little girls offered to make room for me 
on their desks after the headmistress 
had paraded me as an example of neat- 
ness. This episode with another, when 
my ear stopped a snowball as I watched 
a snowfight between the Big Boys, is all 
that remains of the Infants’ Depart- 
ment. In the whole of my school 
career I never won a prize or an at- 
tendance certificate. I simply was not 
interested. Probably the fault was the 
teachers’; likely enough, much of it was 
mine. To me, the Old School was a 
place to be avoided, a sort of punish- 
ment for being young. 

Every July, before the summer 
holidays, the whole of the school 
shuddered at the prospect of ‘th’ exam’; 
or, as most of us called it, ‘the eggs, ham 
and bacon’. New pen-nibs were distri- 
buted, new blotting-paper, spotless 
foolscap sheets. And the hot July after- 
noons heard nothing but the scratch- 
ings of pens or heads. To pass the ex- 
amination meant promotion to a higher 
‘standard’. Classes were named from 
Standard I to Standard VII. There 
were no Forms. 

I question very much whether 
Nature could have produced a more 
provocative set of boys than those who 
grew up with me. It was not we who 
were driven mad by such subjects as 
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mental arithmetic, but the teachers. 
One of them, asmall, knock-kneed man 
who we nicknamed ‘Bandy’, used to 
collapse impotently across his desk at 
the answers received to such problems 
of a man and a half who ate a cake and 
a half in a day and a half. He would 
cover his eyes with his hands and moan 
‘Donkeys’, then bawl, glaring, “Thick- 
headed, good-for-nothing louts’, and 
cover his eyes again. Then, while we 
were chuckling at his anger we, una- 
ware that he was peeping at us through 
his fingers, would suddenly find our- 
selves named. He was vicious in punish- 
ing. We were called out in front of the 
class, made to extend out palms while 
he lashed at them savagely with a thin 
cane. 

Sometimes our teachers had cause 
to leave the room. Without exception 
each teacher of my knowledge set the 
class on its honour not to misbehave 
itself during his absence. He would 
depart and shut the door after him. A 
surge of restlessness would hiss round 
the room; fugitive strains from a mouth 
organ, thrummings of a jew’s harp; the 
squashy smack of an ink-sodden piece of 
blotting paper as it hit Claude — 
(who used to scream with fear when 
thunder was in the air) on the neck; the 
laughter of Billy as he put his 
catapult away. Then somebody would 
dare Bob to drain the inkwell, and, to 
the huge delight of all, Bob would raise 
the inkwell, pour the ink down his throat 
then put out his black tongue to show 
that there was no trickery. Somebody 
would punch somebody else in the back 
or kick somebody’s shin with the cool 


request to ‘Pass it on’. So that while ‘it’ 
was going the rounds chaos ensued. 
And when pandemonium was at its 
height the door would open, and the 
teacher, sneering, would enter“to de- 
liver a weighty oration on his contempt 
for our honour. 

The teachers’ disgust for us was 
only equalled by our disgust for them, 
and for the School. There was nothing 
at all of the Harrow-and-Eton Alma 
Mater affection. The handbell knelled 
us to imprisonment at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
We were released at noon and 4.30 p.m. 

Not infrequently revolt against the 
insufferable tedium found expression in 
playing truant, or ‘wag’ as we called it. 
There were a number of boys always 
willing to set authority at defiance. 
Tom, Billy, Harry, Bob and myself. 
Tom was an ornithologist, Billy a born 
fighter, Harry the swimmer and Bob 
the daring. 

Of all our adventurings one lovely 
remembrance lingers still. We had 
‘wagged it? one sunny June morning. 
We had spent an hour chasing and 
riding a flock of sheep in a field. A 
policeman chased us away, and, pre- 
sently, we found ourselves in Bluebell 
Woods, where now is a council estate. 
Here used to be a farm and rich 
meadow land. The other boys dis- 
appeared, nesting in the hedges, doubt- 
less. I was left alone in the sunlight. 
Warm winds breathed in my face. 
I could see the heat haze shimmering 
in the meadow, the drunken flight of 
butterflies; birds warbled unseen and 
the drowsy hum of the bees urged me to 
lie down. I lay drinking it all in 
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and stroking the grasses because they 
all conspired to make me happy. 

Then all was shattered. A crack- 
ling in the hedge, the bursting out of 
my mates with Daddy Thompson’s, 
the farmer’s, one-eyed dog at their heel. 
As we went home I was sickened at the 
prospect of the School on the morrow 
and the grey streets to which I had to 
return. I was always afraid of punish- 
ment as a child, particularly of the 
deferred variety. How many strokes 
of the cane we got for that escapade I 
do not know. I know that I sometimes 
kept a secret and solitary tryst with the 
meadow. But I don’t remember ever 
again catching it in such a gracious 
mood: either rain was falling or the 
sky overcast or the season changed. 

Change, change, a melancholy 
word. 

Coming from school one day I 
found great crowds choking the streets 
about the shop in which we lived. The 
shop door was shut. On my appear- 
ance the people stopped talking to 
look at me. Embarrassed, I rattled the 
latch. An aunt opened the door but 
wouldn’t let me in. ‘Go and play,’ 
she said. Then one of the street boys 
who belonged to the same ‘gang’ as 
myself pushed forward and informed 
me, eagerly: ‘Your pa’s dead.’ 

I don’t know that the news had 
much effect on me except to make me 
feel rather important. Sympathetic 
women in shawls who stood in the 
street weeping in testimony of my 
father’s immense popularity, gave me 
halfpennies. I too became immensely 
popular with the urchin crowd. 


My mother, my sister and myself 
were left entirely without provision. 
My mother secured work as a waitress: 
we removed from the shop to a poky 
hole of a place and settled down once 
again. The economics of this period 
should be of interest. I was nine years 
old when my father died, my sister 
four years my junior. My mother 
earned twelve shillings a week plus 
lunch and tea. We were relieved to the 
extent of eight shillings a week by 
the Board of Guardians. This amount 
was reduced to half a crown when, 
later, I obtained spare-time work. 
So the present Means Test is not an 
innovation. 

Duty kept my mother from home 
until eight or nine at night. During 
the day my sister and I were left to 
fend for ourselves. There was a pastry- 
cook’s at the corner of the street where 
we ran up a weekly bill. During 
summertime, when the narrow streets 
were suffocating, it was our habit to 
dine al fresco. With cups of tea and 
such sweet cake as we could cajole 
from the shopkeeper, Betty and I 
would sit on the w.c. roof, munch, sip, 
converse with friends in the street, and 
sometimes extend invitations to them 
to join us by clambering up the back- 
yard wall. 

In winter it was different. We 
tried to out-dawdle each other on the 
way home from school. To be first 
home meant having to light the fire. 
Winter was to be dreaded. After 
morning school the fire would just be 
warming the room when the clock 
would warn us of school once again. 
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Our income, need I say, was gross- 
ly inadequate. My mother had to find 
extra work. In celebrating something 
or other there can always be an excuse 
found for boozing and gluttony. Con- 
sequently, such affairs as civic and 
Masonic banquets which began late 
and were continued into the small 
hours afforded more work for my 
mother. Food, too, sometimes. I was 
an eater of broken meats at an early 
age: of necessity, not choice. 

It was the habit of us two children 
to retire to bed and for me to tie a 
string round my ankle and to dangle 
the string’s other end through the 
bedroom window. At two or three a.m. 
I would be wakened by tugs at the 
string, stumble down stairs half asleep 
to unbolt the door. Work for her and 
school for us next day. 

Then began another aspect of 
education quite neglected by the 
School. My mother, as I have said, 
was passionately devoted to opera. She 
came home one evening excited with 
news that the Beecham Opera Com- 
pany had made their headquarters in 
the building where her café was. In- 
stantly she became popular with the 
artistes and was the flattered recipient 
of many complimentary tickets. By 
the time I was twelve there was scarcely 
an operatic air which I couldn’t name. 
From that I graduated to the Free 
Trade Hall and the Hallé concerts. 

War. 

Banquets were abandoned from 
motives of patriotism. The extra shill- 
ings ceased. I found a spare-time job 


with a milk-roundsman of an early. 


morning; in the evenings I delivered 
newspapers for a man with a barber’s 
shop who had served his time under my 
father. I was given this job out of 
sympathy, and the man’s affection for 
me proved to be so great that, after I 
had delivered the newspapers, he used 
to keep me lathering his customers and 
sweeping his shop until closing-time 
— without pay. 

One day some military men creat- 
ed great excitement by appearing at 
the ‘Langy Road’ school. Some days 
later us older boys were excused classes 
to assist in moving articles of a portable 
nature to another council school not 
far away. The School was to be a 
military hospital. 

School hours were changed sur- 
prisingly. Factory idiom was intro- 
duced to the time-table. There were 
to be two ‘shifts’. The original scholars 
of the other school were to attend from 
8.30 a.m. till 10.30 and from 1 p.m. 
till 3 p.m. The hours appointed for 
us of ‘Langy Road’ were 10.30 a.m. until 
until 1 p.m.; 3 p.m. until 5 p.m. Quite 
a number of the boys of the seventh 
standard then romping in the school- 
yard were to die in the Dardanelles. 

The two schools. despised each 
other. We were regarded by the others 
as interlopers. Our hostility and con- 
tempt for them was unconcealed. In 
those days it was customary for the 
school’s best fighter to carry the title 
‘cock 0° the school’. He held the name 
while he was prepared to defend, 
successfully, his title against all comers. 
Billy was our man. And since his 
family, like mine, was fatherless and 
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also in poor circumstances, a vague 
affinity existed between us. Nobody 
tried to bully me while Billy was 
within call. No sooner were we, as a 
school, installed in our new home than 
challenges were exchanged. 

The ‘cock’ of the other school, a 
hefty, rough-looking boy arranged to 
meet our man after five o’clock. Both 
schools, yelling, attended the assigned 
place. All I remember was being 
crushed and pushed, swaying with the 
crowd and yelling until I was hoarse. 
Finally the crowd broke, Billy, fists 
clenched, flushed, panting, an eye 
half-shut, flashed by, carried shoulder- 
high. The vanquished lay alone, blub- 
bering in the mud. 

At this period breadwinners were 
being recruited by the score. Our income 
at home was shrunk to an irreducible 
minimum. Other families were in a 
similar predicament. A boom began in 
the pawnbroking business. Running 
home from school one day I saw a 
notice in a pawnshop window: ‘Boy 
WANTED’. I got the job. The hours 
were 6.30 a.m. of a Monday morning 
until school-time at 10.30, then 6 p.m. 
until closing time; 8 p.m. weekdays, 
g Saturdays. Other than Monday the 
shop opened at 8 a.m. Wages 3s. 6d. 
a week. A windfall. 

Schoo] became a sort of incon- 
venient necessity, an interruption in 
the earning of a livelihood. Perhaps 
this explains why I have so little to say 
about it. All was mean and shabby and 
without colour. Sooty school, smoky 
streets, the trudge homewards to the 
cold house and empty grate. A swig 


of tea, a bite of such food as was in the 
house, then to the pawnbroker’s until 
closing time. While, irrelevant as it 
may seem, millions of pounds daily were 
spent in the destruction of human life. 

Subconsciously I was being edu- 
cated, at least, preparing to be edu- 
cated. It was not until years later that 
the study of Marxian economics satis- 
factorily explained the causes of my 
predicament. 

Frequently our teacher digressed, 
nowadays. Geography centred around 
the Western Front. We were enter- 
tained with stories of our soldiers’ and 
allies’ bravery. Tales of enemy atro- 
cities were substantiated by the ap- 
pearance of Belgian families who came 
to live in the district. 

Opportunities to ‘wag it’ from 
school increased. One could excuse 
one’s absence by lies of being detained 
in food queues. 

But birthdays were shattering old 
associations. Billy, the ‘cock o’ the 
school’, being fatherless, applied for his 
release on his thirteenth birthday. He 
had work promised in an engineering 
shop. One by one the old faces disap- 
peared. My own birthday was fast ap- 
proaching. I looked forward to it with 
much excitement. I wanted the free- 
dom of a full-time job; my evenings 
free and lots of money in my pocket. 

Seventeen years ago, a few days 
after my thirteenth birthday, the head- 
master gave me a testimonial and shook 
hands with me. I ran out into the 
schoolyard yelling with triumph. My 
schooldays were over and I was free to 
find a full-time job. I was envied. 
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= sat down on the horse- 
shoe bench, pinchfaced and demure. 
Her feet swung clear of the ground. 
She tucked her hair behind her ears, 
drawing the backs of her fingers through 
it. The grey-haired man brought over 
a tankard of stout and a whisky and set 
them on the table before her. 

He smiled. She looked at herself in 
the mirror ofher bag and pursed her lips. 

The grey-haired man went back to 
the bar and fetched a midget bottle of 
soda. 

‘Say when,’ he said. 

She patted the air, meaning ‘when’. 

He bent forward, hands on knees, 
peering at her through his spectacles; 
and head cocked slightly left, he said, 
‘Won’t you have something to eat?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

‘A ham sandwich?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Have a bun, then; a chelsea bun?’ 

She nodded her head, no. 

“They’ve got very nice sausages.’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Well, he said, standing up 
straight, “I’m going to have a sandwich. 
Are you sure you wouldn’t like some- 
thing?’ 

She smiled and nodded her head 
from side to side. 


The man went back to the bar and 
got his sandwich. Then brought it and 
sat down beside her. He took a bite of 
it and said, ‘You ought to have some 
of this; you really ought. It’s got 
mustard in it. Let me give you 
half’ 

‘I don’t want it,’ she said, and 
sipped her whisky. 

“You'll be there in two hours time. 
Charley’ll be waiting for you, at the 
station.’ 

‘I know he will,’ she said. ‘I know 
Charley. You always seem to forget I 
know him.’ 

‘Charley’s nice. He’s a bit dull, but 
he’s straight.” The grey-haired man 
drummed a tune on his knee with the 
fingers of his right hand. ‘He’s not 
clever, but he’ll make a good husband 
and a fine father. Have a sardine on 
toast?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ She took a cigarette 
from a case in her bag and, while he 
fumbled for matches, lit it from a 
mother-of-pearl lighter. 

‘That’s a good lighter I gave you,’ 
he said. ‘It’s lasted well. A damn nice 
lighter, that is.” He took it from her and 
felt it in his fingers. 

“You can have it back, if you want,’ 
she said. “I know Charlie, he’s straight. 
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He’s a gentleman. His mother must 
have been a fine woman.’ 

‘Haven’t I told you? She was the 
finest woman I ever knew,’ he said. ‘I 
wasn’t fit to unlatch her shoes.’ 

She picked tobacco shreds from her 
lip with the nail of her little finger; then 
said, ‘I can’t think why she married 
you.’ 

‘Nor can I.’ He raised the tankard 
and half-drained it. Then - said, 
“You’re not sore, are you? You don’t 
bear malice. I mean, Charley’s not 
half bad when you know him.’ 

‘He’s the finest man I know,’ she 
said. ‘I’m proud of Charley. With that 
ten pounds a week he’ll get the Radio 
shop going. He’ll be a changed man.’ 

‘I can’t bear to think of you not 
having anything to eat,’ he said. ‘Why 
not try a tomato sandwich. The girl ’ld 
make it, if I asked her. She’s a friend of 
mine.’ 

‘No, thanks; I don’t want it.’ She 
finished her whisky. 

‘I really believe you bear malice,’ 
he said. 

‘Pll have another whisky.’ 

He got up and went to the bar. 
She leant forward, covering her face 
with her hands. 

Looking from the bar, he saw her. 
‘Make it a small one,’ he said. ‘She’s 
had about enough.’ 

As he came back, she looked at her 
watch. “There’s plenty of time,’ he said. 
‘Mustn’t miss the train, though.’ 

She poured out the rest of the 
midget soda. As she sat back, hands 
crossed on her lap, she grew rigid and 
shivered from the shoulders downwards 


“You’d have time for a macaroon, 
if you fancied one,’ he said, drumming 
on the table. His fingernails were too 
long. 

‘I don’t.’ 

“You won’t tell him about us, will 
you? It wouldn’t do any good. It’ld 
only make him unhappy. And he won’t 
think it strange. He’s always been ask- 
ing for that money.’ 

‘D’you think I’d tell him about 
me? What sort of fool d’you think I 
am?’ 

‘I knew you wouldn’t tell him. 
Course I knew. He won’t suspect any- 
thing, see. As long as you don’t bear 
malice.’ 

‘We best be going,’ she said, look- 
ing at the clock. 

‘T’ll see you off,’ he said. ‘I can get 
a platform ticket. It’ll be no trouble.’ 

They finished their drinks and 
stood up. She had a large suitcase and 
a patent leather dressing case. He took 
the large case and they walked on to 
the platform. 

The train stood ready. 

‘There’re not many people,’ he 
said, ‘not at this time of night. I'll find 
you a corner seat, easy.’ 

He got one in a third class smoker, 
went in and stowed her cases on the 
rack. 

She stood on the platform, waiting 
to get in. He stepped out and took her 
in his arms. ‘Kiss me before you go,’ 
he said. 

She stood stiff as a pole. He kissed 
her on both cheeks. ‘Kiss your future 
father-in-law,’ he said laughing. 

She stepped past him and into the 
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carriage. Sat down in the corner seat 
by the window, drawn up all small. 

He put his head in and said, 
‘Charley’ll be waiting for you at the 
station with the van.’ 

She didn’t seem to hear. 

The guard blew his whistle and 
waved his flag. The engine whistled 
and began to snort. The train got 
under way. 

He fumbled in his overcoat pocket 
to get something out, running along- 


side the carriage meanwhile. The train 
gathered speed. He pulled the parcel 
from his pocket and threw it in at the 
window. 

She didn’t look at hirn nor wave 
good-bye. 

Through his cupped hands, he 
shouted at the receding door, ‘In case 
you’re hungry on the way.’ 

She looked down dully at the paper 
bag, which lay on her lap. Her fingers 
closed round the apples contained. 
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Thee never stop here on 
their way to the mill. They never look 
at me.’ Her voice was soft, and the 
wind blew away the words. Its low 
moaning filled the room. Far down the 
road, a team moved, trailing its long 
blue shadow. A man sat on the team, 
his hands holding the reins. His head 
nodded with the movement. No one 
saw the team. No one cared who the 
man was. Few teams come up the Bay- 
side Road at ten in the morning. All 
the mill men go to work at half past 
seven, and after that the road is deserted. 

‘I sit here and think. The trees are 
red with Fall. There is a bluish haze 
over the river. The wind sighs.’ Her 
face was lined, and the words became a 
thin complaint, too weak to be heard in 
the farther corner of the room. 

Up on Main Street, some men 
stood in front of the post office, their 
faces like the street itself, dull and 
commonplace. They talked of the mill 
and lumber, the town’s slow dying, and 
no one seeming to care what happened. 

Yellow dust arose from the wheels, 
but the man did not see it. His head 
nodded with the motion. Farmhouses 
became jewel bright in the October sun- 
light. Trees were red-yellow fingers 
pointing straight upward. 


On the river, a small white boat 
crept inshore. Hank Adams sat in the 
bow, his eyes seeing the buildings on 
shore. Hank liked to come inshore, 
slowly, to see people like small dolls 
walking down the shore road. From 
out there on the river he could not tell 
who they were. It was like getting 
away from the town itself, seeing new 
things. Hank made believe that he was 
coming into a strange port. When the 
boat grounded, he leaped out and 
stood straightly, looking at the houses. 
Then Hank laughed. The dream was 
over. Now he would go home and see 
his wife. She would be grim-faced, 
churchy, hating people and things with 
good God-fearing hate words on her 
bloodless lips. 

é The team veered from one side of 
the road to the other. The horse nosed 
toward some tall grass beside the road. 
Overhead, the sun went under a cloud. 
A chill shadow crept over the man. It 
was like a promise of coming winter. 
Warm wind became cold in the shadow. 

‘Strangers come up the road. They 
go into the town, and then they are lost. 
They never come again,’ said Herb 
Miller. He spat on the ground, and the 
saliva sank into the sun-dry earth. 
Herb lived in a shack beside the river. 
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Things moved in summer-still haze. 
Herb never went uptown. People 
laughed when they saw him. There 
was talk about Herb. No one knew 
where he came from. The life in the 
town was too slow to care. 

Her hands folded and opened like 
flowers. The shadow fell across her 
face, and stained the year-tired flesh a 
deep purple. Then she saw the team. 
It had stopped in front of the house. 
The man climbed down. For a moment 
he stood there looking at her house; 
then he walked up the path, his face 
yellow-orange with the sunlight. The 
cloud had drifted by. Now things were 
October bright. The faint haze had 
drifted out beyond the river’s mouth, 
and become lost in the bay water’s 
sheen. 

She heard his knocking on the 
door, and when the man said, ‘I’m 
going to live in this town,’ he smiled. 
He talked on. ‘You’re Miss Burns, 
aren’t you? People down at Machias 
told me about you.’ He pulled a paper 
from his pocket. There were lines of 
print on the paper, telling about the 
time she went to the county convention 
and talked about the moral sins of the 
town. ‘I’m a minister,’ he said, ‘I 
travel from town to town. I save the 
souls of people.’ He looked at the sky; 
then his hand pointed into the blueness. 
‘God is there,’ he said, ‘God seeing the 
weaknesses of men. I’m His mouth- 
piece. Sometimes I can feel the words 
coming. They leap out. They are His 
words.’ The man sat down on the 
doorstep. He crossed his legs, and read 
a poem from a church paper aloud. 


Hank Adams passed up the road. 
This was not a new place. Miss Burns 
sat on her doorstep talking with a 
stranger. The houses were the same. 
The windows looked out upon the same 
people. Hank looked at the stranger. 
He heard a voice, deep and wheezy, 
talking about God, about the sins of men. 

Miss Burns leaned over the man. 
Her eyes shone. Here was a preacher 
coming. He would help people. She 
wanted to, with him. 

Out on the road, the horse nodded 
in the October sunshine. The team 
looked old and run-down. There was 
no paint on the buggy. Where the 
stuffing came through the seat, it 
looked like a man with tufts of hair all 
over a face of sun-brown skin. 

All day, the man walked the main 
street. He called on the ministers in 
town, talking about his mission, and 
how he was going to save the sinners 
there. They looked at him. This 
October and its stillness was like so 
many more that had come up the river. 
No one ever did much in the town. 
There were sexings, and later children 
born. Women talked, and then forgot, 
in another scandal. But it was all a 
part of the place. On Sundays, the 
churches were not half full. Hymns 
were faintly sung 

‘Save them,’ the man said. ‘There’s 
a good woman where I stopped when I 
first came into town. She will help. 
Her face is that of a good woman.’ The 
ministers smiled. Every one knew Miss 
Burns. Her tongue wagged like the 
wind blowing through summer leaves. 
That sound was part of the place. 
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Men in front of the post office 
talked about the stranger. They said 
it was a good thing. Then their eyes 
fell, and saw the street yellow with mid- 
fall sunlight. Their eyes half closed. 
The talk drifted to other things: what 
the power company would do about a 
new dam far up the river; what a 
woman on State Street said when her 
husband was found with the Collins 
girl down on the River Road. 


The days went past, Fall-rich with 
colour. Leaves fell from the trees, and 
made the ground thick with brown-red, 
and all the time the stranger walked 
the streets, his mouth full of all that he 
would do. A few women asked him into 
their houses. The horse and team 
stayed in the livery stable. Mr. Ed- 
wards repainted the buggy. He said a 
preacher ought to have a bright new 
team to spread the gospel of God in. 
People would say it paid, when they 
saw that new paint shining in the sun- 
light. 

One day the stranger stood in the 
post office and talked to the men. His 
eyes were bright. They listened and 
nodded. Anything helps to break up 
the mid-Fall days. Words shake them 
awake a little. Winter would blot out 
all the richness of October. There 
would be a whiteness covering Main 
Street. Girls would stay indoors. No 
more sexing couples on the River Road 
until new grass came in the Spring. 

‘Save them... sinners...’ His 
words were like thorns. They cut into 
the mind flesh, and stung it into wake- 
fulness, ‘Let the strong rise up and 


smite the low.’ His voice was filled 
with long hours of riding, and_ his 
dreams. The horse had heard all those 
words. The yellow road dust had 
settled over them. Now they leaped 
into new life. Then men smiled. It’s a 
good thing to have a man come into 
town and talk like that. It makes 
people think, and in a little town like 
Ellsmont people are apt to be half 
asleep in October. 

Miss Burns walked from house to 
house. There were plans for a meeting 
in the town hall. Posters to do. Get all 
the school children to draw them. 
Make the letters red, so dim Fall-heavy 
eyes could see them. Have a supper 
before. On full bellies, people will sit. 
They are too food-full to want action. 
Then all words are good. 

Her lips became filled with blood. 
Her eyes shone with new life. Here was 
something to do. No more sitting in 
her front room, seeing the road empty, 
no one ever stopping at her house. 
Even Hank Adams talked. He no 
longer went out on the river. There 
was enough on the shore to see and 
hear. 

The posters came into windows, 
like flowers that open on a last sun 
promise before winter. People looked 
at them and said, ‘It’s a good thing.’ 
Then their eyes half closed. A Fall-mist 
came into them. The main street was 
yellow in the sunshine. 


On the night before the revival 
meeting, the stranger walked beside the 
river, his eyes full of the darkness. He 
was going to talk, let the words drip 
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over the heads of people. Far out on the 
wetness, a light bobbed up and down. 
It was a fisherman’s boat put in for the 
night. Maybe the fisherman was up- 
town drinking in the back room of the 
hotel. People said there were things 
going on there. The stranger doubled 
his fist. The word of God would change 
all that. 

Herb Miller saw the river grow 
dark that night. He saw the light bob- 
bing up and down. It was like an eye 
seeing him. Then Herb laughed. Let 
people in the town talk. He did not 
care, living in his shack, seeing the 
Fall haze cover people and houses, 
blending them all into a pattern. Herb 
sat down on his doorstep. Then he saw 
the stranger. Herb called. ‘Come sit 
down and watch the light,’ he said, ‘it 
looks like an eye.’ One hand pointed. 
His fingers became lost in the thick 
darkness. 

When the stranger asked Herb 
about going to the revival meeting, 
Herb laughed. ‘I live here,’ he said. 
‘No one cares. They don’t know where 
I came from. Maybe I have forgotten; 
maybe I haven’t.’ He looked at the 
stranger. Then Herb went into the 
house and brought out a jug of whisky. 
He poured some into a white cup and 
passed it to the stranger. ‘It will warm 
you up’, Herb said. “The Fall nights 
are chill.’ 

The horse had seen the stranger 
drunk, heard the words fall, keener 
than small knife blades. Whisky loosen- 
ed the stranger’s tongue. It became 
smooth as oil then. Once he. had 
preached in a church, The people had 


kicked him out. His lips had been 
covered with words, like oil, smooth. 
When he was sober, the words were 
rough. He believed all that he said. 
But when whisky loosened his mind, a 
softness came. The sinners were a part 
of nature, their sins like the flowers. 
Only the sky saw, and it never blamed 
what went on under its warmth or 
chill. 

‘I like it,’ the stranger said. ‘It 
does warm me.’ Then he talked. 
Herb opened his ears. The words fell 
about him. Out on the river, the light 
bobbed up and down. The white cup 
was filled again and again, and each 
time the stranger talked more. Herb 
smiled, and lay back on his doorstep. 
Lights began to go out in the houses. 
People were going to bed. The haze 
crept up the river. 

Then Herb said, ‘I’ll be going in 
now. It’s too cold out here.’ The 
stranger got up and stretched his arms 
above his head. There was a lightness 
in him. He felt that he could fly over 
the ground and not touch the dead 
Fall leaves. Herb looked out over the 
river. The light faded, and then went 
out. “Time for everyone to go to bed,’ 
Herb said. 

The stranger heard the door of 
Herb’s shack close. For a moment he 
stood there. Then his lips opened, but 
no words came. He thought about his 
buggy covered with new paint, and how 
farmers along the roads would look 
when he drove past them. There are 
so many buggies all drab with weather 
on the roads. 
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Miss Burns was going to bed when 
the stranger pounded on her door. The 
sound echoed through her house. Miss 
Burns was a little afraid. No one ever 
knocks in the night time in Ellsmont. 
When she opened the door, the stranger 
came in. His face was red, and his 
words disjointed. He was talking about 
the people who sexed on the River 
Road. He was going to preach a ser- 
mon on the blending: flowers growing 
out of the Spring warm earth; people 
planting their seed; children dancing 
under a green night sky. Miss Burns 
listened; then she pushed him out into 
the darkness, and bolted her door. She 
heard him stagger up the shore road, 
his feet beating an uneven rhythm on 
the ground. 

When the stranger came to the 
livery tables, he shook the night man 
awake, and together they harnessed 
the horse. With a piece of old rag, the 
stranger polished the buggy until it 
shone in lantern light like new. No one 
saw the buggy drive down the main 
street and turn into the Falls Road. 
People go to bed early in Ellsmont. 
Their dreams are full of the coming 
winter, when all things will be covered 
with whiteness, and wait for the first 
grass of Spring. 

People talked the next day. The 
posters came down, and there were 
blank spaces in all of the windows where 
they had been. It would be too much 
bother to fill up those empty spaces. 
Maybe some show would come to town 
and fill them up again. 

By the end of the week, people 
had forgotten the stranger. Most of the 


trees were bare now, and men were 
busy banking the houses with brush. It 
filled the air with a sweet smell. Passing 
women talked about suppers in the 
church vestry, and how the power com- 
pany would start work on the new dam 
way up country in the early part of 
next summer. 

‘The door is locked. No one will 
come here. The men have gone to 
work in the mill, and the road will be 
empty. Even the dust won’t rise in the 
wind. Soon snow will cover it.’ Miss 
Burns’ voice drifted away. Her eyes 
looked down the road. There were no 
teams coming, only the far distance 
was thick with a late Fall mist, and the 
wind came in fitful puffs up the river. 

Then Miss Burns went to the front 
door, and braced a chair against it. 
She prodded the chair with one foot, 
and said, ‘Now no one can get in if they 
break the lock.’ Her lips closed. They 
were bloodless and white, and her eyes 
were as if a thin Fall mist had been 
drawn over them, shutting out the light 
of an October sun. 

Down by the river, Herb Miller 
and Hank Adams stood. ‘I’ll be rowing 
out now,’ Hank said. ‘It’s a lot of fun 
coming inshore. People you know look 
like strangers.’ 

Herb smiled. ‘Ill go in now,’ he 
said. ‘I won’t come out until the new 
grass comes. I don’t like winter.’ Then 
he shivered and closed the door of his 
shack, shutting out the wind, which had 
increased, tossing the river into tiny 
waves that broke on the shore, covering 
the small rocks with a wet sheen, re- 
flecting the Fall-grey sky. 
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| HAVE often thought that, 
in their pride of authorship, authors 
tend to be too ungrateful for the services 
done tous by the typists, the printers, and 
the other mechanicians who aid in the 
making of books. We imagine author- 
ship, or as we fondly call it, ‘creation’, 
to be something ethereal and sublime, 
forgetting that even the ethereal and 
sublime require solidity to rest upon. 
As Trafalgar would have been impos- 
sible without the humble toil of hun- 
dreds of ship-builders and sailmakers, 
to say nothing of the quiet provision 
of naval bases, so with arts more noble 
than that of war. The mostsupramund- 
ane of painters or musicians needs his 
brush-maker or his organ-builder. So 
with the writer: he may compose his 
essays or his poems; but he must not 
ignore the plain workmen who labour 
to prepare his works for the world. 
To forget them is to be like an architect 
who should neglect the masons, the 
carpenters, the quarrymen, and the 
clerks of the works, without whose 
co-operation his design would remain a 
mere sketch upon paper. 

We can gain some idea of the worth 
of this co-operation by ‘considering 
what has come down to us from the days 
when writers had largely to do without 


it. Take a glance at some ancient 
manuscript — say the great uncial which 
has recently been purchased for this 
country. You will find no division of 
words, no punctuation, few paragraphic 
separations, no satisfactory demarca- 
tion even of sentences, no distinction 
between capitals and small letters, no 
marks of quotation or interrogation. 
As a result you have to puzzle out, 
slowly and with difficulty, what in a 
modern copy you can read with ease. 
A ‘cursive? manuscript is not much 
better, for the abbreviations, and the 
characters generally, are a plague to 
eye and brain. Or take an old inscrip- 
tion, such as the famous Moabite 
Stone, and when you have deciphered 
it compare it with the elaborate 
system devised by the ‘Massoretes’ for 
the elucidation of the Hebrew Bible: 
the most thorough and far-reaching 
ever adopted in any language, one in 
which there are not only marks of 
separation more or less similar to our 
commas and semicolons, but also con- 
necting marks, indicating phrases 
which are to be uttered in a breath. A 
lector in a synagogue, with these 
signs to guide him, is without excuse if 
he reads the sacred verses in a manner 
not understood by the people; where- 
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as the inscription has to be laboriously 
spelt out, even by competent scholars, 
and cannot be understood until the 
punctuation has been, at least, mentally 
supplied. I have heard that Assyrian 
scholars prefer to transliterate the 
cuneiform, and add the punctuation, in 
order to master its full sense. The case 
is not otherwise with later and much 
simpler documents. The interpretation 
of many LatinandGreek passages is often 
uncertain because the authors and their 
copyists have provided no authoritative 
dashes and brackets. In Horace’s line, 


Optat ephippia bos piger optat 
arare caballus, 
does figer go with bos or with caballus? 
We can guess, but we cannot be sure. 
Nay, it is not long since a scholar made 
sense of a passage in this same Horace, 
which had baffled whole hosts of 
students, by a simple change of punc- 
tuation. There is a well-known passage 
in Juvenal (XIII, 16), the entire mean- 
ing of which is altered if we change a 
full stop to a note of interrogation. If 
we leave the full-stop, it fixes the date of 
Juvenal’s birth; if we insert a question 
mark, it does something far less import- 
ant —it merely tells us the age of 
Calvinus, the man to whom he address- 
es the satire. Perhaps the most famous 
lines in Virgil are those which contain 
the obituary of the young heir of 
Augustus, lines which when recited 
by the poet drew tears from the 
bereaved mother: 


Heu miserande puer, si qua fata 
aspera rumpas, 


Tu Marcellus eris. 


Read them with a dash after rumpas, 
and a sad note of exclamation after 
erts, and, as a commentator suggests, 
you obtain the more pathetic ‘Ah, 
unhappy boy, if but you could break 
the bonds of fate — But alas, you are 
to be Marcellus, doomed to die young’. 
When the father of the demoniac 
came to Jesus, and said, ‘If thou canst 
do anything, have compassion and 
help us’, what a depth of meaning is 
revealed by the Revisers’ mere inser- 
tion of a note of exclamation. ‘If 
thou canst! All things are possible 
to him that believeth.’ The words are 
a half-indignant repetition of the father’s 
hesitating phrase. ‘Of course I can, if 
you but trust.’ Again, in the Book of 
Job there are probably a dozen places 
where the exasperated sufferer is sarcas- 
tically quoting words of his ‘comfor- 
ters’, and turning them to his own use. 
We miss the point because the poet 
had not the means of making this clear 
by using a few quotation-marks; and 
this magnificent poem is therefore not 
appreciated as it deserves to be. 
Now, though the vanity of authors 
tends to forget the fact, beauty in a 
writer’s style is but the obverse of 
intelligent pleasure in the reader. 
There is no such thing as a book with- 
out someone to peruse it; as Goethe 
admitted that his public wrote half his 
works for him, and as Demosthenes 
declared that the audience provided 
half his eloquence. If we find-no attrac- 
tion in the reading, the style is so far 
bad. And the attractiveness depends 
largely on the ease with which we can 
divine the author’s intention. If we 
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have to disengage it with labour, as a 
rule it ceases to charm: we eat the bread 
with sorrow, and sometimes even curse 
the ground. But who is it that provides 
this ease? It is safe to say, less the 
author than the printer. Clear type, 
correct punctuation, capital letters, 
and other devices which we too often 
despise as mechanical - these, again 
and again, earn for an author the repute 
of a good style: I might venture to say 
that even the binder sometimes does his 
share in the unselfish work.* The mere 
printing of verse in isolated lines has 
gained for certain writers the poetical 
renown which they had hitherto failed 
to achieve. How many people per- 
ceived the lyrical splendour of the 
Song of Songs when it was printed as 
prose? and how many more will see 
the genius of Isaiah if ever a popular 
translation shall print him, as he ought 
to be printed, in couplets or in stanzas 
of four lines? 

Among these ‘mechanical aids’ 
the bracket, or, what is often in effect 
the same thing, the footnote, is not the 
least useful and effective. We can here 
also easily test its utility by noting 
how sadly its absence in ancient 
writings injures the style, or how, 
conversely, the author, for fear of 
injuring his style, at times appears to 
omit qualifications and _ exceptions 
which his modern counterpart tucks 
neatly away at the foot of the page. 
To-day the notes are there, but the 
reader, keeping them apart in his mind 
from the main text, feels no hindrance 


* Not to mention the services of the ‘reader’, 
which are often invaluable. ; 


to his enjoyment of the narrative. He 
reads them, as it were, in a mental 
parenthesis, in cerebral small print; 
and returns without effort to the point 
at which he deserted the larger type. 
Perhaps the best example, on the 
negative side, is the History of Herod- 
otus, which is full of digressions and 
‘goings-back’. Many of these, I think, 
Herodotus would have thrown into 
footnotes had such conveniences 
existed in his time. This is a Greek 
instance: but another, easily accessible 
to all whether Greek scholars or not, 
may be found in a book better known 
even than Herodotus. In the Author- 
ized Version of Joshua, the ordinary 
reader is, or ought to be, sadly em- 
barrassed by the fact that the sixth 
chapter, which really runs straight on 
after the fifth, is set apart, with head- 
line and capital letters. The Revised 
Version, by putting the two chapters 
in close connection, and by the simple 
employment of a pair of brackets, 
makes all clear. “The captain of the 
Lord’s host said unto Joshua, Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet. And 
Joshua did so. (Now Jericho was 
straitly shut up because of the Children 
of Israel.) And the Lord said unto 
Joshua, See, I have given Jericho into 
thy hand.’ We perceive that we are 
dealing with a continuous conversa- 
tion, and not, as might appear from 
the previous arrangement, with two 
independent talks; while the bracketed 
verse contains a piece of incidental 
information of considerable import- 
ance. ‘Remember, Jericho is carefully 
defending herself all the while.’ Nor is 
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this by any means —as indeed we 
have seen already =the only case in 
which, by mere typography, the Re- 
visers have made obscurity lucid. As 
in this example, they have often gained 
their end by removing the typographical 
excesses of their forerunners: there can 
be no doubt that the separation of the 
Biblical text into isolated verses, which 
the translators of 1611 adopted from 
older authorities, has been not only a 
serious hindrance to understanding but 
a fruitful source of superstition. By 
doing away with this, the Revisers 
have given a great impulse to the right 
reading of the Bible. 

I wish indeed that it had been 
possible for them to have gone further. 
Who, for instance, but would like to 
know, in the Gospel of John, where the 
words of Christ end and the comment 
of the Evangelist begins? But neither 
the translators with all their scholar- 
ship, nor anyone else, can tell. Had the 
author lived in the days of inverted 
commas, he might have used them and 
resolved our doubts: but he had not 
these helps, and the translators, rightly 
enough, have not dared to go beyond 
their text. For an inverted comma is 
often a mighty engine of interpretation 
or error: to add it is to assume a 
Pontifical authority which the Revisers 
did not wish to claim. There is a long 
digression in the sixth Book of Thucy- 
dides at which his commentators have 
sadly boggled. He is describing the 
events of 415 B.c., and has incidentally 
to mention that expulsion of the 
Pisistratids, which happened nearly a 
hundred years before. As to this, he 


believes, wrong, opinions were held, 
and he therefore spends no less than 
six chapters in relating what he regards 
as the true story. “The introduction 
of this episode,’ says Mr. Marchant, 
‘causes great surprise to modern critics’; 
and it forms certainly a very clumsy 
interruption to the main narrative. 
But can there be the least doubt that, if 
modern devices had then existed, there 
would have been no clumsiness? There 
would have been a simple asterisk, 
referring us to the foot of the page: 
and, as the episode is long, Thucy- 
dides would have merely said, ‘See 
note at the end of the chapter’. 
Compare his case with that of Macau- 
lay, who always owned himself inferior 
to Thucydides, but who, in this respect, 
by the mere progress of invention, was 
vastly his’ superior. Writing of the 
reform of the coinage in 1695, he has 
occasion to mention Gresham’s Law, 
that when good and bad coins contend 
together, the bad drive out the good; 
and he remembers that Aristophanes 
had observed the fact but had failed 
to see the reason. Does he spoil his 
story by quoting Aristophanes in his 
text? He cannot, of course, with his 
classical sympathies, resist the tempta- 
tion to refer to him; but he quotes him 
in a note; the reader is unembarrassed; 
no ‘critic’ is ‘surprised’; and the main 
story goes smoothly on in the tran- 
quillity of the upper part of the page. 
There are few more interesting 
books in the world than the old 
Icelandic Sagas - when you once get 
well started on them. But it must be 
confessed that they often repel the read- 
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er at first sight; for they usually begin 
with a somewhat tedious genealogy. 
Njal’s Saga, for example, is fully 
worthy of being compared to the 
Iliad or the Odyssey; but on the very 
first page we are confronted with a 
stemma not unlike that which begins 
the Book of Chronicles. The story 
would have had much more chance of 
popularity had this been relegated, as 
it would have been to-day, to a separate 
page, and presented as a family-tree. 
Very wisely, in fact, Dasent in his 
translation has put all these lists in 
footnotes. Had he acted similarly 
with the law-language that encumbers 
the later chapters, and referred us 
to an appendix, he would have made 
the book still more readable. And he 
would have been perfectly justified; 
for it is all but certain that the original 
author would have done something of 
the kind had the means been available. 

I said at the beginning that we 
are not sufficiently appreciative of the 
typographical privileges we enjoy. This 
is true; and we show our ingratitude 
by not making, in every case, either 
a full or a right use of them. To-day, 
for instance, there are authors who 
deliberately neglect the art of punctu- 
ation, and give their readers unneces- 
sary trouble by omitting a comma here 
or a semicolon there. It would be easy, 
but it would be tedious, to give scores of 
examples of this laziness or perversity. 
I think also, though here I shall pro- 
bably have many opponents, that there 
is too great a shyness of italics or other 
emphasizing devices. Again and again, 
were the emphatic word specially 


marked, the sense of a passage might be 
more easily caught than it is, and 
the necessity of a second reading might 
be obviated. I would go yet further, 
and say that our store of signs might be 
advantageously increased. Without de- 
siderating, for all books, a system as 
complete as that of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, which I mentioned above, I 
think — to take one example — the adop- 
tion of the Spanish method of indicating 
a question by a sign just before the 
interrogative clause would be a very 
serviceable reform. As things are, we 
have often to wait to the end before we 
recognize that it is a question at all, 
whereas the Spanish device gives the 
reader fair and timely warning. I 
believe, again, that in the use of the 
means we already have we might well 
take a hint from our American friends. 
Their books - especially their gram- 
mars and other school-manuals — are, 
as a rule, far ahead of ours in the way 
they avail themselves of changes of 
type to call attention to points of 
importance. 

There is one device, by no means 
of recent invention, which it took 
authors a long time to utilize in a 
proper manner, and which indeed is 
not fully understood by all authors 
even to-day. This is the paragraph, 
perhaps the most powerful of all the 
external instruments that go to produce 
a clear and pleasant style. Who does 
not know how well a good writer 
seizes the chances the paragraph gives 
him? By a little touch, perhaps by a 
single word, or possibly by merely 
putting a certain word in a particular 
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place, he prepares us, at the end of one 
paragraph, for what is coming in 
the next: and in similar delicate 
fashion the next paragraph recalls 
its predecessor, and works the desired 
transition. It may be that the new 
section continues or strengthens the 
old; if so, the author leaves the reader 
in no doubt — a turn of phrase does the 
business. It may be that a contrast, an 
exception, or a qualification, is in- 
tended: here also the right connecting 
link is supplied, and we read on easily, 
hardly noticing the silken bonds in 
which we have been held. 

But this, unlike the paragraph 
itself, is a comparatively recent dis- 
covery. To illustrate the fact by 
examples would obviously be too diffi- 
cult: it would mean transcribing whole 
pages from early and late writers. But 
let the reader glance at a few chapters 
of Hooker, Clarendon, Barrow, or 
Fuller, and he will, I think, agree 
that in this respect these great writers 
fall lamentably behind many of the 
moderns, otherwise far less richly en- 
dowed. To them, as a rule, paragraphs 
were isolated entities, living ‘enisled’, 
as Matthew Arnold said all mortals 
live, sundered and estranged from one 
another. Nay, if we study such an 
excellent work, of much later times, as 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, we shall see 
that the paragraphs are poorly manag- 
ed: so much so that, without the 
alteration of a word, the book might 
be greatly improved, and our pleasure 
in reading it considerably increased. 


Still more marked would be the im- 
provement — though there are few com- 
petent for the task — if by the turns and 
hints I have described, the due con- 
nection of the paragraphs were brought 
into clearer relief. 

There are not many aspects in 
which English prose style can claim 
superiority over French: but it seems 
to me that in this one point some 
French writers might learn a lesson 
from us. There are French novelists of 
repute to whom, it would appear, a 
paragraph is no more than a sentence. 
Victor Hugo, for example, as may be 
gathered from almost any page of Les 
Misérables, uses paragraphs so short 
that he has no means left for marking a 
real and important transition. The 
narrative goes on, not smoothly and 
evenly, but by a succession of constant 
jerks: we are eternally pulled up as if 
every sentence were meant to be a 
surprise, until finally the jaded mind 
ceases to function, and no emphasis 
can move us. 

Be this so or not, let not the author, 
however conscious of genius he may 
be, forget that without the help of an 
army of humble assistants he would fail 
of recognition. Should the piano-maker 
do his work badly, then even Liszt 
would hardly please: let the compositor 
lose his conscience and his pride in his 
work, and where is the great novelist? 
Once more we must recognize that we 
are all members one of another, and 
that if one member suffer, the whole 
body will suffer with it. 
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l ree the borders of the desert is a town, 

And the dust-columns slowly pass that way 
Concealing caravans and military stores 

Which have come across the salty wasted sand 
Between the sunny villages of the Moors: 

It is a sad and dusty place by day, 

And small as a rock spider in a hand 

Whose jointed fingers might curve over and down. 


But at night, when the last tram has gone home 

And only one still searchlight searches the sky, 

The cooling desert is alert with life, 

And mouths draw in breath which were shut all day: 
And mouths carnivorous for desert strife 

Slow open the large caverns wherein creatures die; 
In reeds and bushes run the scurrying prey 

And the stars chase along the desert hippodrome. 


Where the smooth eyes of a woman all of stone 
Unplanted with lashes, into sudden life 

Melt quick as ice on meteors often found; 

Where the long stabbing cactus roots 

Find moisture in the parched and gritty ground; 
Where humans lie asleep, large breathing fruits; 
Where sleeps the bearded chief and his smooth wife; 
Where shadows of the mountain sleep or groan. 


Here run small coneys on their grassy tracks, 
Pursuit of love that hurries here and there: 
And every insect people; the moon in time 
Floats, dangerous for an invading tribe. 

And as she curves the night, to hilltops climb 
The lions and the lionesses, and inscribe 

The night with journeys of each faithful pair. 
An aeroplane sinks down above the iron stacks. 
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oy Fess not too large room 
they hired once a year from The Crown 
and Feathers was so full that only 
waiters long practised in their particu- 
lar kind of juggling could have served 
the drinks that were called for in endless 
rotation — or at any rate served them 
without disaster. And after not more 
than a quarter of the evening had been 
spent the atmosphere was so thick that 
they had also to be possessed of a special 
sort of sight. It was as though they 
carried on, with the odds _ heavily 
against them, a sort of Dogger Bank 
engagement through the fog. 

They were gathered in self-chosen 
groups at little tables, these men from 
a large City office; but already, within 
half an hour of the opening chorus, they 
had become a company quite different 
from the collection of casual individuals 
that had filed in at the beginning. They 
were knit now by close ties and senti- 
ments, and they had a solid front to 
show the world. Each one even felt 
obscurely that the daily routine in the 
office must be something different, 
more significant, than it had hitherto 
appeared, if these other by no means 
negligible people were concerned in it. 
They gradually became slightly proud 
of themselves, They slung out their legs 


a bit farther from under the tables and 
leaned back, hands in pockets. 


Prescott was glad he was with 
Dicks and Lawley, men whom he liked 
although he met them seldom. Their 
business orbits did not often happen to 
intersect. He also surveyed the rest ‘of 
the gathering with a growing interest, 
feeling quite pleased that he was for 
once on a level with his juniors and that 
he need not bother about the status of 
his seniors. He ordered three more 
pints of beer with crisp incisiveness, 
firmly putting down Lawley’s attempt 
to take the lead from him. As he drank, 
first ceremoniously holding out his 
tankard towards Dicks’, then towards 
Lawley’s, it seemed to him very right, 
and not in the least a small thing, that 
out of the corner of his eye he could see 
pots raised or half-raised to happy faces, 
or people sitting contentedly talking to 
their fellows. A feeling of warmth to- 
wards all these folk, bound to him by 
the. undeniable tie that they lived 
through the same working day, en- 
gaged on the same business, pervaded 
him. He wished they could see it in his 
face and bearing —he looked round, 
and catching the eyes of a couple of 
colleagues rather better known to him 
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than the rest, raised his tankard to 
them and smiled happily. His lips 
formed the word ‘Cheerio!’ and he 
heard it himself, but it did not carry 
beyond his own table. 

There was a hammering on his left. 

‘Gentlemen,’ roared the chairman, 
‘silence, please. Mr. Tom Peters will 
sing ‘“The Sergeant Major’’, by request.’ 

Thoroughly at ease, in delightful 
warmth, he heard the song in snatches, 
sometimes allowing his attention to 
wander and sometimes joining in the 
chorus. He thought of his old Army 
days and they appeared desirable. 
As he now saw it, he may have been 
a slave, but his slavery had been en- 
veloped in a larger freedom. He would 
have liked to convey this idea in its 
entirety to Dicks, whom he felt was a 
man of understanding, after his own 
kidney. But he realized that, at that 
time, and in those circumstances, it 
was impossible. Instead, Dicks said to 
him emphatically, and laying stress on 
his own stark individuality in opposing 
the sentiment of the applauding gather- 
ing, ‘I say — b—r the sergeant-major!’ 

This seemed to Prescott at least as 
true as anything he might have said to 
Dicks, and he laughed heartily with 
him. ‘I am a man of large tolerance,’ 
he thought to himself, ‘and able to 
appreciate everybody’s opinion. Dicks 
must realize that!’ 

Being that sort of man, he con- 
sidered that a place in this world of 
easy good fellowship, where people 
drank together and sang to one another, 
was his by right. The fact that he had 
not been to such a gathering for many 


months presented itself to him some- 
what uneasily, but he put it aside. 
‘Mustn’t overdo things,’ he told himself 
sagely. He remembered Office Smok- 
ing Concerts of earlier years; before that 
one or two evenings among bachelor 
friends; and before that again cafés in 
France where life had run full to over- 
flowing... . 

The hammer went again. ‘Silence 
for the Chair.’ 

‘Omnes,’ shouted the chairman, 
‘Number fourteen, ‘‘Pack up your 
troubles”, and when we say that, 
gentlemen, we mean ‘Pack them!” 
Sing as if there’s no office and not a 
care in the world!’ 

‘That’s the stuff,’ thought Prescott 
enthusiastically. He sang until his 
voice cracked, and he looked sharply 
at Lawley, to see if he’d noticed. But 
Lawley was singing himself, intently, 
in a queer sort of bass. 

Directly the song was over and the 
singers were cheering themselves he 
leaned across to Lawley and said, “Sang 
that a few times, eh? D’you remember 
Montauban? Well——’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lawley with emphasis, 
then fumbled in his mind for the ex- 
pression of what seemed to be an acute 
emotion. But all he could add was, 
‘Long time ago now.’ 

Prescott did not like to feel that the 
time was quite so long. ‘Getting on,’ 
he admitted. ‘Judicial,’ he thought, ‘I 
am, judicial.’ 

‘Oh, it’s a hell of a time, really,’ 
said Lawley carelessly, with an air as 
though he might just as easily or appro- 
priately have said something else. 
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Prescott was a trifle startled, but 
seeing at once that Prescott really didn’t 
give a damn he grinned easily. ‘Finely 
tolerant,’ he told himself, ‘that’s what I 
am. Finely tolerant.’ 


‘Miss Vivie Bennett,’ announced 
the chairman. 

Miss Bennett was a bold baggage, 
attired in a nurse’s uniform that was 
tremendously exaggerated, except as to 
the skirts, and these were brief. 

‘Let me tell you, boys,’ she an- 
nounced in a voice of brass and with an 
unmatchable compound of effrontery 
and enticement, ‘that once when I was 
in the Maternity Ward — as a nurse —’ 

Roars of laughter. 

‘I wish you’d let me go straight on. 
You wouldn’t have been to blame if I’d 
been a patient!’ 

Roars of laughter. 

‘I was being courted by a spry 
young thing of sixty-odd. He wanted 
to be a patient of mine — as he wasn’t 
good for anything else. Not knowing, 
of course, just what did happen in my 
ward. ‘‘Well,” I said, “‘you would have 
to be ill, very ill indeed, if——””’ 

Roars of laughter. 

Dicks ordered pints once more and 
Prescott drank at once. He was pleased 
with the way he did that. “Show them 
I can carry on without a tremor,’ he 
thought. 

Miss Bennett had changed her 
nurse’s uniform for the tight habit of a 
street dancer dress and was kicking out 
with carefully calculated abandon. 
Prescott had no illusions about her per- 
formance, but it seemed right enough, 
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because it made a piece with the even- 
ing. ‘Tolerance, that’s it, always toler- 
ance!’ Nevertheless he happened to 
look up just as she had passed through 
the swing doors after her performance, 
and her face shocked him. It looked 
cross and tired, almost disgusted, and 
really coarse, instead of shewing merely 
a broad bonhomie. 


Immediately he was singing ‘“‘Cockles 
and mussels, Alive, Alive-o”’, which had 
started before he was aware of it. The 
fate of Sweet Kitty Malone affected 
him, brought tears to his eyes. He 
would, he told himself, have been a 
kindly patron of hers had he, too, trod 
the streets of Dublin’s fair city. He 
dwelt profoundly on the notion that a 
hundred men were singing about a 
dead girl. Yet there was not a girl in 
the room to acknowledge their emotion 
for what it was. That was it, a great 
truth, they made men desirous by their 
withdrawal. They knew profoundly 


‘what it meant to be sung about, while 


their modesty or diffidence kept them 
apart in their own world. Men knew 
there were thousands of them and that 
they could not get at them. How right 
women were! Savoir vivre, that was it! 
Perfect comprehension! He went on 
marvelling at all that was implied by 
sex, and watched the girls who came on 
the stage with a peculiarly close atten- 
tion. Each one appeared so modestly, 
securely protected of course by the pre- 
sence of such a number of men, yet 
ready and able to assert and exploit 
all the differences of sex without giving 
away an inch of ground unnecessarily. 
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He doubted whether anyone in that 
audience saw this so clearly, felt it so 
deeply, as himself. Even when they had 
left the stage, and men with a rattling 
humour or sentimental tenors took their 
place, there flashed through his mind 
like a revolving light the knowledge of 
that world apart peopled by the wives 
and sisters and girls of the men in that 
room. Sublimely indifferent to the 
aspirations and the antics of their men- 
folk, they could afford to let them out 
on leash, that was it. They would 
resume their domination in due course. 
How they understood! ‘Perfect com- 
prehension,’ he repeated to himself. 

He knew all this, indubitably. But 
all that he could do about it was to buy 
another round for Dicks, Lawley and 
himself. This was masculinity, the 
other pole of life, and no woman would 
dare oppose his will by word, look or 
deed. He ordered the round; but find- 
ing that he would have been incom- 
moded by more drink at the moment, 
he got up and went out of the swing- 
doors. To get to the place where he 
might relieve himself he had to pass 
through a billiard room. He was taken 
back a little by the faces of the men 
there; but that evening he did not 
despair of anybody, and he looked upon 
them cheerfully. The man in the next 
white-glazed compartment, whom he 
did not know from Adam, told him a 
story about a lady and a house-painter, 
and he caught himself laughing at this 
all the way back to his seat. 


It was immediately after telling 
this story to Dicks and Lawley, who 


appreciated it like the good fellows they 
were, and halfway through “There is a 
Tavern in the Town’, that it was borne 
in upon him overwhelmingly just what a 
thing was this future that was stretching 
out in front of him. He saw it as a 
solitary fight. There would be no 
taverns in the town for him. But he 
would struggle on with such tenacity 
that his friends, even though they 
would say nothing, would be lost in 
admiration. Sadly, nobly, he would 
go on. He thought with tears in his 
eyes of a sailor ploughing a lonely 
furrow. And at the same time he was 
quite well aware that this different 
world, that rendered so extraordinary 
his daily task of sitting at a desk and 
writing, came about through slightly 
heightened perceptions, an altered 
focus. He viewed himself slightly sar- 
donically. 

Nevertheless it was, in effect, true 
that his future was a noble one. With 
children to educate, he would have con- 
tinually to wear the hair-shirt of poverty. 
He watched with a slight melancholy 
Dicks ordering another round. He him- 
self had been spending money in that 
same extraordinary fashion while his 
family still looked to him for bread. 
‘And a little butter,’ he told himself. 
‘Corsets, hats, shirts, shoes, kleen-esi, 
chair-covers, house repairs. And they 
love greengage jam. God, haveI pulled 
them through?’ He began to feel a little 
anxious, though still benevolently in- 
clined to believe there was something 
fine in him as a protector. The pathetic 
notion that even the cat in his basket 
by the fire trusted him for his well-being 
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wrenched at him suddenly in an intoler- 
able way. 

He was beginning, quite inexplic- 
ably he felt, to lose his grip a little, both 
of the proceedings and of that hitherto 
acutely realized philosophic position of 
his, when he suddenly found himself 
linking hands with the rest and singing 
‘Auld lang Syne’. It wasn’t fair, when 
you weren’t feeling emotionally strong, 
he thought pathetically. It was hitting 
below the belt. He wanted to tell one 
or two friendly groups about that, but 
he was caught in a surge towards the 
cloak-room. He lost sight of Lawlev 
and Dicks... . 


He turned with aversion from a 
street girl who accosted him outside and 
then from a beggar. He felt that he 
could not possibly endure any more 
human contacts. He even mumbled to 
himself, ‘Too many people in this 
world’ ... ‘Of ours,’ he added, in 
order to make the thing exact and 
correct. 

At his terminus he ran into Strong 
and Hepburn, and in a cosy carriage he 
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had to shatter a deliciously dreamy 
state of mind in order to listen to some 
good ones they insisted on telling. He 
even found himself telling one or 
two himself. ‘Alright, I suppose,’ he 
yawned to himself, ‘they’re laughing, 
anyway. But the thought grew with 
that familiar journey home, and he did 
not resist it and felt no compunction 
finally in accepting it, that he was 
doomed to mediocrity like the rest of 
men. He had an individually different 
wife, and children of his own creation, 
and that was all. And in spite of that, 
and of a bewildering evening, when he 
came to look at it, he felt good and 
decent when he stepped out of the train 
at his home station, saying, ‘Cheerio!’ 
to Strong and Hepburn, who were 
going on farther. There came to his 
mind the saying of a member of his 
old battalion when all his friends were 
accepting commissions and he was 
asked why he did not. ‘Well, I thought 
we wanted one good steady private,’ he 
had said. “That’s me,’ he said, ‘a good 
steady private.’ ‘Good night,’ he called 
to the ticket collector. 
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A Pee night had been fine 
with a light wind and scurrying clouds. 
Towards morning, to the accompani- 
ment of a rising gale, rain began to 
fall and fell with increasing violence 
till it turned into a regular downpour, 
and wakened the light sleepers in the 
convent with its fierce, pebble-like 
volleying against their window panes. 

In the cemetery behind the convent 
there was nothing but the rain and the 
darkness, or rather the double darkness 
that the four high walls shut in; no 
sound but the rain thudding dully upon 
the grass and the rows of wooden 
crosses. But yes—in one spot the 
downpour had a sharper sound as it 
toppled from stone to stone, an irregular 
plash and gurgle that could be heard 
even above the rain and wind. 

When the first light struggled over 
the walls a silhouette rose dimly 
against it; it was the silhouette of a 
marble trumpet that filled and over- 
flowed unceasingly on to the tiles 
beneath. Gradually the figure under 
the trumpet outlined itself, the head 
thrown back, the right arm lifted to 
support the instrument, the marble 
wings folded behind the marble 
shoulders; a tall, soldierly figure above 
the rows of meek black crosses. The 
statue of the angel stands upon a pedestal 
at the foot of which isa little tomb that 
gradually fills with the rain-water he 


spills from the mouth of his trumpet. 

Shortly after dawn the nuns rose, 
and sighed as they looked out on the 
lenten greyness of their fields. They 
dressed, shivering in the icy morning air, 
and pattered noisily down to the chapel, 
their pecking voices shrill along the white 
corridors, their slippers flip-flapping, 
their beads and keys and crosses tinkling. 

About two hours later a_ bell 
sounded, and the lay-sister opened the 
little grille in the front door. Standing 
in the porch she saw two curious 
figures; a man with a large bundle that 
looked like a bundle of rags in his arms, 
and a young woman. They were 
drenched, and two big pools had 
already formed at their feet. The man 
wore a long blue overcoat, and a dirty 
old cap, the drowned brim of which 
sagged over his eyes. The woman worea 
black shawl drawn tight about the milky 
oval of her face. As the door-keeper 
opened to them the man raised his cap 
and spoke in a loud, threatening voice. 

‘We came to see the Saint’s grave, 
sister,” he said. 

‘Oh, but this isn’t the day,’ she 
replied hastily. ‘Didn’t you know? 
Wednesday or Saturday, after three: 
those are the visiting hours.’ 

‘We couldn’t wait,’ he said. ‘And 
we’re travelling since four o’clock this 
morning — under that,’ he added, lifting 
his forefinger to the spilling sky. 
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‘I’m so sorry I can’t let you in,’ she 
said regretfully. ‘You understand of 
course, if once we began — 

‘What is it? What is it?’ a jolly 
voice asked behind her, and Sister 
Clare, the bursar, came out. 

‘This man wants to visit the 
cemetery, sister. [ve told him he must 
come back on Wednesday or Saturday.’ 

‘That’s right,’ Clare added jovially, 
‘after three, after three!’ 

“Twill be no use Wednesday or Sat- 
urday,’ the man replied flatly, ‘no more 
than if you said the day of judgment’. 

He half turned to go, then swung 
round on the two nuns and with one 
movement of his arm flung open his 
bundle. 

‘Look at him, will ye?’ he cried 
with reproach in his voice. 

As he tossed off the accumulation 
of rags they saw a bright wakeful, boy’s 
face with two great black eyes that fixed 
them mournfully. It was as if those grave 
eyes had been turned in their direction 
all the while under the wrappings. 

‘Your son?’ asked Sister Clare. 

‘My only son,’ he corrected her. 
‘Only child. And he never walked 
since he was born eight years ago.” 

‘Poor’ little darling!’ murmured 
Clare sympathetically. She took the 
child’s cold cheeks in her two hands and 
kissed him. 

‘Last night,’ the man’s harsh voice 
cried over her head, ‘I heard it. 1 
heard it as plain as I hear you now. I 
said it to you, Birdie?’ 

‘You did,’ affirmed his wife without 
looking up. 

‘You didn’t want to come?’ 


“You said to leave me imaginations 
till the weather cleared.’ 

‘I did. I was in dread the child 
would catch cold.’ 

‘And I got up and dressed him my- 
self, dressed him and wrapped him up,’ 
the man continued triumphantly, his 
eyes blazing with passion. ‘With me own 
two hands I dressedhim. Did lasmuch 
as make a cup of tea for meself?’ 

“You did not.’ 

‘I didn’t. And still you wouldn’t 
believe I'd set out on me own. There 
you wor, sitting up in the bed, and I 
turned round and I was going out the 
door, and said to you, ‘‘Woman, 
woman, will you come or stay?”’.’ 

‘He did, sister, he did. Them were 
his very words.’ 

‘Poor creatures!’ exclaimed Clare. 
‘And you mean to say you’ve had 
nothing to eat?’ 

‘No, sister. He wouldn’t take a bite 
even when the lorry stopped in Mallow.’ 

‘I would not,’ the man said em- 
phatically. ‘Would you stop if the 
Lord called you? What did I say to 
you? Did I say, ‘No man must delay 
the Lord when the Lord calls?’’?? 

“You did.’ 

‘Will I go and get Sister Margaret?’ 
asked the door-keeper timidly. 

‘Never mind,’said Clare. ‘T’ll get her 
myself. Sit down, poor man, until I see 
if I can get the key of the cemetery.’ 

Sister Clare padded off and roused 
old Margaret from her devotions. Mar- 
garet was cranky. She had rheumatics 
and knew the sort of people that came to 
convents at that unearthly hour. She 
wished the door sister would have a bit of 
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sense. Look at the wetting she was going 
to get all on account of this nonsense! 

‘Never mind,’ said Clare, ‘give me 
the keys and I’ll go myself’. 

‘Youll do nothing of the kind,’ 
said Margaret sourly. She always 
resented the suggestion that she was 
getting too old for her job. 

She spent a deliberately long time 
searching for heavy boots ‘that wouldn’t 
cramp her feet’, for shawls, for a good 
umbrella, and Clare was ready long 
before she had found them. At last 
they went downstairs together. Mar- 
garet did not pretend to see the 
‘tramps’ as she called them, and 
stalked noisily out, opening her um- 
brella, clanking her keys and com- 
plaining loudly at the inconvenience 
to which thoughtless people always put 
her. Clare beckoned to the ‘tramps’, and 
they fell in, humbly and silently, behind 
the twonuns. Therain thumped on the 
umbrellas that wavered before them, 
seeking a path through the wind. 

As she opened the cemetery gate 
Margaret swung round on the man and 
said with a snarl: 

‘You ought to have more sense at 
this hour of your life than to bring out 
that unfortunate child in the rain. But 
of course it won’t matter to you if he 
gets double-pneumonia from it!’ 

‘The Lord knows his own business 
best,’ the man replied gruffly. 

‘Ech, you and the Lord!’ growled 
Margaret with unintentional irrever- 
ence. “You make me sick.’ 

The rain was beating about them 
with a perfect abandon of malevolence. 
Margaret lifted her skirts and hobbled 


at a run to the little shelter where the 
pilgrims were wont to sit. Covered in ivy, 
and hung with crutches, surgical boots, 
beads, crosses and scapulars, it had no 
furniture but a lowbenchplaced beneath 
thestatueoftheBlessed Virgin. Margaret 
sat down and watched the others glumly. 
‘Go on!’ she said scornfully. 
‘Kneel down and say three Our 
Fathers and three Hail Marys with 
me,’ directed Clare, determined to 
keep up her athletic optimism under 
old Margaret’s fire; and putting a bit 
of bagging on the edge of the tomb, 
she bravely knelt on it. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the man knelt in a 
pool of water beside the grave, and his 
wife followed him. Clare gave out the 
prayers and the two ‘tramps’ answered 
them. At every response the man looked 
at the child in his arms as though await- 
ing some miraculous transformation. 
‘In the name of the Father and of 
the Son — Clare concluded, and rose. 
As she did so, the man tossed aside 
the heap of rags that hung about the 
child, stood above the tomb that was 
filled to the brim with water, and 
before she could protest had put him 
standing in it. The child screamed and 
old Margaret gave a squeal of rage. 
‘Aaaah, you madman, you mad- 
man!’ she cried, and ran out of the 
shelter towards him. 
‘Let him alone, now, do,’ he said. 
He removed his arm; the child stood 
alone for a moment, then toppled help- 
lessly, face forward, into the icy water. 
Hescreamed again. His father bent for- 
ward and lifted him with one arm. 
‘Walk!’ he shouted, 
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‘Let him out, let him out, you fool!’ 
hissed Margaret at his elbow. 

The man put out his other hand 
and saved the child from falling again. 

‘Walk!’ he said, and pushed him 
gently forward. 

The boy put out one leg timidly; 
he drew it back and put out the other. 
His father let go of him once more. 

‘Walk!’ he said remorselessly. 

And then the miracle really 
happened, for the child began to walk. 
Sobbing hysterically he tottered from 
one end of the tomb to the other, the 
water reaching to his middle. 

‘Do it again,’ his father said 
commandingly. The nuns were now 
almost oblivious of the elements, even of 
the child, as they watched him perilously 
traverse the little bath, drenched and 
shivering from shoulder to heel. Mar- 
garet made the sign of the cross. 

‘Again,’ the man rapped out. The 
child’s strength was clearly giving way; 
his progress grew slower and the legs 
bent under his weight. But his father 
was satisfied. 

‘Praise be to you, God,’ he said at 
last, lifting the child out of the tomb, 
and putting him on the ground by his 
side. ‘Catch his hand, Birdie, and 
we'll walk him down.’ 

‘Say an act of thanksgiving,’ sug- 
gested Sister Clare. 

‘And carry him down,’ added 
Margaret solidly. 

After this the man was taken to the 
gardener’s house where a dry suit and 
overcoat were provided for him; the 
mother and son came to the convent 
and had their clothes dried. They had 


breakfast together; the man was very 
loud-voiced and complacent, and ate a 
great deal with no suggestion of 
embarrassment, but his wife was very 
shy and only nibbled at her food. 

The whole community gathered to 
say good-bye to them and embrace the 
child who had received such a signal 
mark of heavenly favour. The man 
shook hands with them all, one by one 
telling them very loudly that he knew 
when the Lord was speaking to him; 
he wasn’t the sort of man who would 
raise a false alarm. By way of thanks- 
giving, the Mother Superior gave hima 
ten shilling note. This he received and 
pocketed, not without a certain amount 
of surprise, but with no undignified 
expressions of gratitude. 

From the windows the sisters 
watched him go down the avenue, with 
his wife, the child, for their especial 
edification, being made to toddle be- 
tween them. Then when he got tired his 
father bundled him up once more, and 
they set off at a quick pace for home. 

All that day and for several days 
after, the community was in great glee 
and could talkofnothing butthe miracle. 
Only old Margaret seemed in the least 
dissatisfied. At moments her nose would 
rise like a shining red island in a wide sea 
of wrinkles —a sort of involuntary grim- 
ace of distaste, which was immediately 
followed by a quick grab for her beads or 
a hasty sign of the cross. But her only 
expression of opinion was when she men- 
tioned to an old crony that, thanks be to 
God for his infinite mercies, you couldn’t 
expect to get used to miracles after you 
reached the age of seventy. 
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Nee girls were walk- 
ing along the grass-edged pavement. 
Young men swinging racquets walked 
by their sides. John Dean recognized 
one or two of his neighbours, wandering 
off, in their uncertain fashion, to the 
swimming bath. He noticed how their 
mild eyes gazed unseeingly at the dish 
spread before them day after day: the 
solitary trees that the energetic builders 
had left, as if grown suddenly tired of 
razing and despoiling; the patches of 
bush between the new houses; the even- 
ing sky rich with ragged colours .. . 
Dean, in his dark city-clothes, felt that 
he was an impostor. Even if they had 
ignored his clothes and examined only his 
thoughts they’d have been puzzled — 
and worried their kind heads over him. 

His wife opened the door for him. 
The two children were at her heels. 
Donald, with his sleepy eyes and 
modest humble expression, crept almost 
underneath his feet. And Flossie imi- 
tated him. Dean picked Flossie up. 
Donald solemnly took hand-grips on 
his trousers and tried to walk round 
and round his legs. Dean limped into 
the dining-room. He could feel Flossie’s 
plump belly pressing against his chest. 
She put her arms round his neck, 
beaming with trustful benevolence. 

At the tea-table his wife waited for 


him. Dean grimaced as he set the child 
reluctantly on the floor. Her face was 
very close to him, as she still clung to 
his neck. He marvelled at its tender 
beauty. He remembered Floss as a 
new-born baby. Her crying at night 
had woven itself in a nightmare fashion 
into his sleep and dreams. He had lain 
awake, torn with anxiety, wondering 
desperately whether he were strong 
enough for the responsibilities of father- 
hood. She had had plump sagging 
cheeks, and her tiny screwed-up eyes 
set narrowly together in her tapering 
conical forehead. Now her eyes were 
wide and clear and brilliant, the soft 
contours of her rose-cheeked face were 
perfect. Such beauty seemed impossible 
of accidental achievement. Where, 
from the food she had eaten, the oxygen 
and nitrogen she had breathed, had 
come the careful smoothing into beauty 
of her cheeks, the cleanness of her eyes? 
Where, from out of the elements, had 
she drawn to herself her beauty? 

From the child he looked to the 
mother. There was the mature source 
from which this unlearned untouched 
beauty had come. 
subtle a marvel still. 

Dean stood up suddenly, brushing 
his knees. Donald began to bang to- 
gether ceaselessly his spade and pail. 


There was more 
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‘Stop that,’ said John lightly. 

Donald continued without 
slightest pause. 

Dean spoke to him sternly. Donald 
was unheeding. Dean was driven almost 
frantic by his son’s sleepy disobedience. 
He did not want to break the child’s will, 
but he too could not surrender. His wife 
crossed to Donald and took spade and 
pail gently from him. The clattering 
ceased. Donald was left quite happy. 

‘Shee — shee,’ said Flossie in her 
almost incomprehensible language. 

‘She wants to go to sleep. Will you 
take her up, Donald?’ 

Donald took his sister’s hand and 
led her to the stairs. He would help 
Flossie to scramble into her cot, then 
they would help each other to undress. 
It was a game to them both. 

Husband and wife spoke desultorily 
to each other. It was meal time. They 
were indifferent to each other. John 
did not look directly at his wife. He 
spoke in his slow sarcastic fashion. 
Anne collected the cups and saucers 
and plates. She disappeared into the 
kitchen and called back from there. 

‘The children are looking so well 
since we came here. I’m ever so happy 
about them.’ 

‘Where’s the paper?’ John said, 
fidgeting in his chair. 

Anne came back from the kitchen. 

“There’s another report about Sam- 
son’s speech,’ she said slowly. She looked 
at John anxiously. He did not hide from 
her his momentary unhappiness and 
longing. Then he gestured the past away. 

‘I’m going into the garden,’ he said 
casually. The gardens made a vast 
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fenced oval of open ground between the 
houses. It was twilight but there were 
many gardeners still moving about 
in the oval. Phosphorescent streams 
wavered from the nozzles of hosepipes. 
Lurid flames and billowing smoke 
showed where fires had been lit to burn 
gathered grass and leaves. 

Dean went into the tool shed and 
took spade, fork and hoe. He wanted to 
prepare a fresh patch of the vegetable 
garden. 

Aplumpfreckled young mannodded 
to him cheerfully as soon as he appeared, 
and Dean nodded back just as cheerfully. 
The young man pushed his roller a little 
further over the bumpy lawn. 

‘I bought a packet of seeds for a 
penny, and every blessed one of ’em’s 
come up. How d’you find this garden 
business, Dean?’ 

Dean regarded him amusedly for 
a moment, then his face clouded and 
he looked up reluctantly at the window 
of the room where his own son was 
lying asleep. He lowered his head and 
began to dig. The vegetable patch was 
not many yards square. Even when he 
had turned it all he could feel no strain 
of iron toil. 

Dean rested on his spade. He 
watched the bands of colour sink be- 
hind the earth’s jagged rim. They were 
going beyond the horizon. 

Then he heard his wife’s soft voice 
calling his name, just once, from the 
house.’ He felt the strength of the bond 
that linked him to the young wife pre- 
paring supper for him there in the 
kitchen. His chains were not fetters to 
him but freedom... 
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ie appalling,’ said Henry 
Wimbush in Crome Yellow, ‘in living 
people one is dealing with unknown 
and unknowable quantities. One can 


only hope to find out anything about. 


them by a long series of the most 
disagreeable and boring human con- 
tacts . . . No, give me the past. It 
doesn’t change; it’s all there in black 
and white, and you can get to know 
about it comfortably and decorously 
and, above all, privately = by reading.’ 

He was surely a great reader of 
Gibbon. The Decline and Fall is his 
sort of book, and Gibbon is almost his 
sort of man -—less explicit, less self- 
conscious, but not unlike. In boyhood, 
continual sickness helped to nurture in 
Gibbon an aversion to the personal 
contact in its most crude and obvious 
form — at school. ‘I secretly rejoiced,’ 
he says, ‘in those infirmities, which 
delivered me from the exercises of the 
school, and the society of my equals.’ 
In all the records of his early manhood, 
history seems to loom larger on his 
horizon than people and things around 
him, It is a suggestive contrast, to 
observe Gibbon reading Memoires Mili- 
tatres sur les Grecs et sur les Romains 


while in the militia carrying out man- 
ceuvres of his own. His Journal goes 
into details about the tactics of battles 
long ago; he dismisses his own ‘mimic 
Bellona’ with the words, ‘Had a most 
wretched field-day’. ‘Nothing would 
be pleasanter,’ said Henry Wimbush, 
‘than to read in a well-written book of 
an open-air ball that took place a 
century ago. But when the ball takes 
place to-day, when one finds oneself 
involved in it, then one sees the thing 
in its true light. It turns out to be 
merely this.’ Field-days or balls, it 
was all the same. ‘In the evening,’ 
writes Gibbon, ‘I went to the rooms. 
As Tuesday is the Ball-night they were 
very brilliant and to me very dis- 
agreeable.” When he tried to analyse 
himself on his twenty-fifth birthday, he 
decided that he was ‘proud, violent, 
and disagreeable in society’. However 
unsupported by other evidence, this 
analysis does indicate Gibbon’s attitude 
towards society, and the difficulty he 
found in conforming to the standards 
of his sociable age. It was partly that 
the society of country squires — and he 
had no footing in any other society — 
threw him back upon himself too much 
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in his earlier years. To their pursuits, 
as Mr. G. M. Young says, he was not 
drawn. ‘A race meeting was just toler- 
able because it reminded him of the 
Olympic games: an election furnished 
instruction in English manners.’ At 
Oxford, his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism was not due to any new 
acquaintance but to books, to history, 
to the logic that was later to prove too 
much for the mathematician-tractarian 
H. G. Ward. To books mainly was 
due his abandonment of that faith. 
Naturally enough, he was inclined to 
be priggish about this bookishness. 
‘My only resources were myself, my 
books, and family conversations — but 
to me these were great resources.’ 

Of course, he developed. There is a 
great difference between the shy, sensi- 
tive scholar of the earlier portrait and 
the successful, aggressive character of 
the later and better-known one. But 
there are indications that people were 
still only the background. He once 
confessed that all he looked for in 
society was polite attention and easy 
manners. He wrote his Autobiography 
six times, as if in sheer delight at 
reducing life to paper. Like Henry 
Wimbush, he knew little of contem- 
porary politics. At any rate, he con- 
sistently backed the wrong horse — 
the rotten borough, the French mon- 
archy, the Government’s American 
policy. He was never exuberantly 
sociable. The early shyness left curious 
traces. He was always averse to argu- 
ment and its acrimony. To dominate 
lightly and easily in a smooth friendly 
chat was what he liked, and he found 
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Lausanne more agreeable than London 
in so far as it allowed him to dictate 
his own terms of social intercourse. He 
does not shine in Boswell. Partly, 
Gibbon and Johnson could not stand 
each other, and so Boswell would 
naturally do Gibbon less than justice. 
Partly, we may suspect, Johnson in- 
sisted on being an Augustus, a republi- 
can autocrat, in his conversation, and 
Gibbon wanted a whole empire for 
himself. ‘We are told,’ commented 
Johnson,‘that the black bear is inno- 
cent, but I should not like to trust 
myself with him.’ And Mr. Gibbon 
muttered: ‘I should not like to trust 
myself with you.’ Nor was he ready to 
trust himself to any scene that threat- 
ened to be painful, as witness the letters 
he wrote to his stepmother: ‘delicate 
health and spirit like yours are agitated 
even by the pleasure, the tumultuous 
pleasure, of an interview, and that 
pleasure is embittered by the painful 
foresight of an approaching separation.’ 
He is very elaborate, very polite: but 
it was himself he was sparing. 


About most people and most things 
he did not feel strongly. Indeed, he 
confesses as much. He was the extrem- 
est of extroverts, passionately addicted 
to facts and liable to consider nothing 
else worth while — nothing, certainly, 
within himself. ‘Feeling,’ he cries, ‘is 
only a turning back upon ourselves.’ 
‘The wandering of the imagination’, he 
regards only as a mental lapse. It is 
partly for this reason that his real 
character seems to elude us, to refuse 
any intimacy. Partly it is the strange 
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mist of conventionalism spread over 
the eighteenth century, the ‘living by 
formulae’, the ‘humbug’, at which 
Carlyle’s gorge rose. It is a wrapping- 
up of things, a ‘use of words to keep 
real experience of life at arm’s length’. 
It is also Chatham acting the sick man, 
Mrs. Thrale gushing over sublime verse, 
Boswell and Co. honouring the immor- 
tal Bard of Stratford by every sort of 
celebration except the recitation of the 
said Bard’s sublime works. It is Gibbon 
saying that ‘the cheerful flow of un- 
guarded conversation may employ the 
leisure of a liberal mind’ and then 
flying into a temper because someone 
has been unguarded enough to catch 
him out and contradict him. The 
Autobiography, of course, is full of 
it. The significant thing is, that it 
should somehow creep into the Journal. 
He calls it Ephemerides, or Journal of 
My Actions, Studies and Opinions, and 
then proceeds to stand on ceremony 
with it. One feels that he hardly knows 
how to be intimate with himself, still 
less with a diary, which can chill most 
of us into some sort of reserve. And 
sincerity talks with the same formulae 
as anything else-so where are we? 
A young man bores Gibbon for three 
days — he tells us as much — and then, 
at the end of it all, we are told that in 
him ‘the virtues of the heart make up 
for his not having those of the head’. 
Do they? For Gibbon, of all men? 

Looking deeply into things was 
not a habit of Gibbon’s. This is evident 
in the Essay on Literature, in which, it 
must be admitted, he does himself less 
than justice. Literature for him means 
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classical literature; and after boldly 
assuming that it must surpass all subse- 
quent literature, and that it cannot 
be properly appreciated without ‘a 
minute acquaintance with antiquity’, 
he contrives to justify the scholar’s 
passion for collecting every single fact 
that can be ascertained. “The manners 
of the ancients were more favourable to 
poetry than our own’ because ‘the 
ancient republics of Greece were ignor- 
ant of the first principles of good govern- 
ment.’ And, thanks to the amphi- 
theatre, says Gibbon, the classics can 
teach us something about zoology. No 
classical don could claim more. But 
soon he comes to his real subject — the 
thing that he calls philosophy. ‘It is a 
gift conferred by heaven upon a few: it 
consists in the power of going back to 
simple ideas, of seizing and combining 
first principles. . . History to a philoso- 
phic mind is what play was to the 
Marquis de Dangeau. It sees a system, 
connections, and consequences, where 
others can discern only the caprices 
of fortune.’ And Tacitus, we are told, 
is the true philosophic historian! Both 
Tacitus and Gibbon were too apt to 
believe in the application of certain 
‘principles of human nature’, in ‘the 
noble generalization’, in a philosophy 
which appears to fit best at a distance 
from the events, when the evidence has 
been diminished to convenient pro- 
portions. The Essay, indeed, is not 
concerned with the present. It does 
not discuss, as a fundamental question, 
the utility of history. History was 
interesting: it was what play was to 
the Marquis de Dangeau. Perhaps one 
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should not expect either Gibbon or 
the Marquis to explain the utility of 
their intellectual hobbies. But one 
is a little curious, especially when 
Gibbon elsewhere defines history as a 
uniform tale of human vice and misery. 
Not without interest in this connection 
is the sequel to the Boswell anecdote 
of the black bear. ‘The common 
remark as to the utility of reading his- 
tory being made: JoHNson, “We must 
consider how very little real history 
there is; I mean real authentic history. 
That certain Kings reigned, and 
certain battles were fought, we can 
depend upon as true: but all the 
colouring, all the philosophy of history 
is conjecture.” 

‘BoswELL, ““Then, Sir, you would 
reduce all history to no better than an 
almanack, a mere chronological series 
of remarkable events.” Mr. Gibbon, 
who must at that time have been 
employed upon his History, of which 
he published the first volume in the 
following year, was present, but did 
not step forth in defence of that 
species of writing. He probably did 
not like to trust himself with JOHN- 
son!’ No: Gibbon’s empire was still 
in his library. 
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And thither he would escape, to 
‘destroy armies of barbarians’ and to 
put characters into pigeon-holes. If 
Johnson had the last word at The Club, 
Gibbon could have the last word here. 
He could write —surely not without 
malice — of the tyrant Maximin, ‘sav- 
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age and sanguinary’, because he re- 
membered how in his humbler fortune, 
he had waited before the doors of 
haughty nobles — Lord Chesterfields? — 
to be denied admittance by the inso- 
lence of their slaves. He could amuse 
himself with a portrait of his earliest 
and his only love, Suzanne, as the 
empress Athenais Eudoxia. As for 
himself, why, he was Julian the Apos- 
tate, and a blessing on all apostates. 
Not that such pretty parallels ever 
interfered with history — except, per- 
haps, in the detailed description of 
Athenais. But she was beautiful, and 


for Gibbon ‘beautiful’ meant ‘like 
Suzanne’. 
‘The philosophical fable,’ says 


Gibbon, ‘which Julian composed under 
the name of the Caesars, is one of the 
most agreeable and instructive pro- 
ductions of ancient wit.’ In it, ‘the 
vices, the defects, the blemishes of 
their (the Caesars’) respective char- 
acters were maliciously noticed by old 
Silenus, a laughing moralist, who dis- 
guised the wisdom of a philosopher 
under the mask of a _ Bacchanal’. 
Character-drawing of this sort was a 
speciality of Julian Silenus Gibbon; 
swift, incisive pen-portraits. “Gallienus 
was a master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator, an 
elegant poet, a skilful gardener, an 
excellent cook, and most contemptible 
prince.’ There is no doubt that he 
enjoyed this sort of thing, this historical 
caricature — character-drawing, that is, 
which is little concerned with subtlety 
or colour. A few bold lines and the 
thing is done. ‘And it dawns upon the 
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mind of the reader,’ says Professor 
Black, ‘that what he is engaged upon 
is not a reflection of reality but a 
brilliant literary picture, a shadow 
show, in which the puppets are con- 
trolled by the strings of the operator.’ 
But it is more spacious than a shadow 
show. There are armies of barbarians, 
there are Goths sweeping over the 
Danube. It is a pageant, carefully 
produced, with a sense of control and 
direction always behind it, with the 
tempo varying at the will of the 
producer. 

This is apt to shock the historian, 
above all the scientific historian. But 
history will never be entirely a science, 
and the Decline and Fall remains a 
triumph of history as an art, and the 
more so because it is not without 
scientific method. The absence of a 
philosophy has disturbed more readers 
than the artistic treatment. It is not 
difficult to see what disturbs them. 
It is the Augustan spirit, the spirit of 
Gibbon’s age —apparent here again. 
So bland, so precise, it is yet funda- 
mentally vague. It was an age when 
men talked in rounded periods — in 
itself, a highly suspicious circumstance. 
It was’ an age when to deal out a 
weighty . generalization was enough. 
Most critics show a desire to read things 
into Gibbon, to draw out the: funda- 
mental convictions he seems to imply. 
Professor Bury points out that ‘the 
triumph of barbarism and _ religion’ 
naturally presents a problem, and sug- 
gests that ‘the meaning of the philoso- 
phy of history is misapprehended, until 
it is recognized that its function is not 


feeling, 


to solve problems but to transform 
them’. The trouble is, that Gibbon 
himself seems so blandly unconscious 
of the problems. He refuses to be 
surprised at the fall of Rome. “The 
decline of Rome was the natural and 
inevitable effect of immoderate great- 
ness. . . The story of its ruin is simple 
and obvious.’ Too simple and too 
obvious. Has he, asks one critic, some 
vague notion of applying to history a 
biological theory, that each organism 
contains the germs of its own decay? 
He may have, but it looks quite lke 
the Greek doctrine of hubris. And, in 
fact, he seems to keep changing his 
mind. 

But when people talk of the philo- 
sophy of history in the airy manner of 
Coleridge, who said that Gibbon had 
none, we may suspect that they mean 
its soul, its spirit. They feel vaguely 
that all the best histories have person- 
alities, like Herodotus and Carlyle, or 
mythologies, like Thucydides and The 
Dynasts. They feel that these histories 
do not scientifically leave dead bodies 
for dissection. ‘They are alive and 
have souls. You may abhor Carlyle’s 
soul. You may abhor Macaulay’s. 
You may say that one is summed up 
in Henley’s ‘Unconquerable,’ and the 
other in ‘Land of Hope and Glory’, 
but you cannot ignore them. Gibbon 
is different. Gibbon is the sort of man 
of whom one is sometimes tempted 
to say that he has no soul. It is his 
concentration on facts, his lack of 
his superficiality, his con- 
ventionalism. Nevertheless, his history 


is not one of the dead sort. Every 
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page is filled with his personality. 
Everything is said in a tone of voice; 
your dead histories are toneless and 
soulless. Every event is, as it were, 
interpreted, as though Gibbon were a 
novelist giving his own twist to charac- 
ters and plot. 

But the fascination of the Decline and 
Fall is dependent upon its superficiality. 
If Gibbon had had to deal either with 
the mass of information subsequently 
brought to light or with any compli- 
cated issues in his own mind, his 
history would not have been written. 
He would have been unable to domin- 
ate his material, and that domination 
is what fascinates the average reader. 
To open Gibbon is to fall into a day- 
dream of the intellect. For Gibbon’s 
style is the perfect expression of intellect 
and reason. The style is always there, 
always obvious, always insistent, and 
gradually we succumb to the illusion 
that the tangle of events is being guided 
and controlled by the style, and by 
what that style represents, reason and 
intellect. ‘I am building a great book,’ 
he said, and that is what, in effect, he 
has done. He has built for himself, and 
for us, a secluded and impregnable 
world. Impregnable, because it almost 
defies criticism. While you are reading 
him, Gibbon is never wrong — not even 
about the Byzantine Empire. ‘In the 
second century of the Christian Era the 
empire of Rome comprehended the 
fairest part of the earth, and the most 
civilized portion of mankind.’ To read 
that opening sentence is to fall under the 
spell, to escape with Gibbon into his 
library of shuttered book-cases. 
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We are so impressed by the struc- 
ture of the history, by its being all an 
entity, all Gibbon, that we are some- 
times tempted to think his main merit 
was a sort of organizing faculty. Meta- 
phors, mainly architectural, have been 
exhausted in attempts to describe Gib- 
bon’s gift for planning, his talent for 
putting things in their places. It is this 
particular form of domination over his 
material that is practically the first to 
impress us. In the face of his masterful 
handling of facts we willingly become 
uncritical, and are a little hurt to be 
disillusioned by the historians. Partly 
it is a matter of selection — what Lord 
Morley called ‘bridging distance of 
place and circumstance’. In this, 
Gibbon’s instinct was unequalled. for 
it was an instinct, a matter of art, not 
science. Of Quellenkunde he knew no- 
thing, and it would only have inter- 
fered with his spontaneous, individual 
method of writing history. On that 
score his contemporaries were not in- 
clined to criticize him, and it is hardly 
worth our while to complain, even 
when he combines Tacitus and Caesar, 
with a century between them, to make 
one satisfactory picture of Germany. 
Mrs. Montagu said that she thought the 
book so far good, as it gave, in an 
elegant manner, the substance of the 
bad writers, medi aevt. Gibbon certainly 
does that, but if that had been all, it 
would have been little enough. The 
inestimable Tillemont and others, as 
Horace Walpole was quick to point out, 
had done as much before. But Gibbon 
would follow neither Tillemont nor 
Voltaire slavishly. He himself dealt 
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rigorously with the original materials, 
having his own standards, which dif- 
fered from both of theirs. 

These materials left him awkward 
gaps to fill. More than once Gibbon 
himself points out their deficiency. 
More than once he reminds us that he 
is conjecturing from the principles of 
human nature. With him it is an axiom 
that ‘similar manners will be produced 
by similar situations’ and he acts on 
such assumptions . . . What was it 
that Johnson had said? All the colour- 
ing, all the philosophy, of history was 
conjecture. Well, was it any the worse 
for that? It needed a philosopher to 
conjecture properly. And better a con- 
jectural colouring than a thing of shreds 
and patches. The historian is an artist 
. - - In the fast volume he says tenta- 
tively ‘So strong and uniform is the cur- 
rent of popular passions that we might 
almost venture, from very scanty 
materials, to relate the particulars of 
this war’. But elsewhere we find him 
borrowing straight from Tacitus, from 
Cicero, from Herodotus, to describe 
parallel situations. We see him colour- 
ing boldly and highly the barren ac- 
counts of his miserable originals. But 
there is a sureness of touch about it that 
defies criticism. When he says, ‘Amrou 
divulged the dangerous secret that the 
Arabian caliphs might be created else- 
where than in the city of the prophet’ 
we may say this belongs to Tacitus: but 
had Tacitus any better right to it than 
Gibbon? Boldly and skilfully all the 
gaps are filled in. Gibbon will dominate 
everywhere. “At the distance of four- 
teen centuries, we may be satisfied 


with relating the military exploits of 
the conquerors of Rome, without pre- 
suming to investigate the motives of 
their political conduct.” Of course, of 
course: but only Gibbon could presume, 
with that disdainful flick of the pen, to 
make almost a virtue of ignorance. 

But, if the worst come to the worst, 
there was always the subjunctive mood 
— the subjunctive, as the Latin gram- 
mars have it, of tentative assertion. It 
meant filling in the picture with mere 
sketches and light pencillings: but it 
did fill in the picture somehow and 
make a complete whole. Gibbon com- 
plains somewhere of the inflexibility 
and awkwardness of the English sub- 
junctive. But he used it more and more, 
as he went on, with or without provoca- 
tion. To him that mood was like strong 
drink: at first a refuge, it became a 
habit. He surely had no need to say, 
‘The refusal of the Byzantine court 
might excuse an equal, and would pro- 
voke a larger measure of retaliation’, 
when he meant that it did provoke a 
larger measure. And it is hard to for- 
give such sentences as “The chances of 
superior merit, in a great and populous 
kingdom, as they are proved by ex- 
perience, would excuse the computa- 
tion of imaginary millions’. But there 
would have been more of it, had Gib- 
bon been able to revise further than 
page 32. He wrote in the margin ‘W_B. 
— Mr. Hume told me that, in correcting 
his history, he always laboured to reduce 
superlatives and soften positives’. A too 
strict regard for veracity might have 
made both style and matter distressingly 
soft. 
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III 


For the style is, above all, one of 
balance. That was the style of the 
age. Nowhere does it seem so right, so 
inevitable, as in Gibbon. The charm of 
antitheses, of phrases arranged in 
double and triple patterns, of the 
balanced, geometrica] style generally, 
is that it gives an appearance of regular 
design to the real chaos of causes and 
effects. An illusion? Perhaps. But 
it may be largely a subconscious illusion 
both in the mind of the reader, and 
in the mind of the historian. 

It moulded Greek prose, and one 
may say that Gibbon’s is the only English 
prose like Greek prose. How satisfying 
to live in a world where statesmen 
‘balance the demands of justice and 
policy?” How satisfying to get the 
strangest of human emotions neatly 
docketed by referring to ‘the warlike 
fanaticism, which advances to seize, and 
affects to despise, the objects of earthly 
ambition’. Almost he persuades us 
there is nothing more to be said. 

Partly, no doubt, because there is 
so much of Gibbon, one feels that never 
since the Greek sophists has a prose- 
writer of repute depended so much on 
antithesis; and their example must 
remind us that antithesis can be the 
most tedious of stylistic devices. Surely 
the charm must wear off long before 
the sixth volume? Yet, however they 
may vary in their explanations, the 
critics all agree that Gibbon’s style 
wears extremely well. Partly it is 
because he had an ear for rhythm as 
well as an eye for symmetry. The 
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swing is so musical that it is hardly 
noticed. Partly it is because he dis- 
covered infinite variety and subtlety 
in the repetition of the same device. 
‘The people was less numerous, but 
the times were more savage, the prize 
more important . The balance 
here is weighted on one side. Inci- 
dentally, he makes us feel that it is 
two to one on the papal elections being 
more rowdy in the second period. 
There is a mathematical precision 
about it. “The sons of Constantine 
seemed impatient to convince mankind 
that they were incapable of contenting 
themselves .. .’ So far the balance, 
scarcely perceptible otherwise, has been 
stressed by alliteration: the impatience 
to convince mankind equalled the 
incapability to content themselves. . . 
‘with the dominions which they were 
unqualified to govern’. One may feel 
that he has overdone it. It is dazzling, 
unreal. But no style can be dull with 
sentences like that. 

Above all, Gibbon had a subtle 
mind. His style is not obvious because 
the workings of his mind were not 
obvious. It is well known that he 
would compose each paragraph in 
his head, before committing it to 
paper. One would not have guessed 
it from the paragraphs themselves. 
They always demand close attention: 
they sometimes baffle an average 
reader. Though he professed no high 
opinion of mathematics, he had the 
mathematician’s faculty for perceiving 
the less obvious connections and rela- 
tionships. He loved exactitude. He is 
always applying the general formula 
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to the particular case. For him the 
Crusades, a strange, incalculable off- 
spring of barbarism and religion, are 
best explained as the sum of a geo- 
metric progression, of ‘the infinite 
series, the multiplying powers of ex- 
ample and fashion’. To any romantic 
that must seem as rigid as Euclid. 
But some of his paragraphs are Eucli- 
dean in other ways. He makes appar- 
ently unconnected statements, and 
links them up with a third: A = X, 
B= Y,A + B= X= Y. Orhe leaves 
one phrase hanging in the air till 
it is proved by later developments. 
Again and again paragraphs are built 
round theorems or generalizations. 
‘The power of the sword is more 
sensibly felt in an extensive monarchy 
than in asmall community... .2 And 
the rest of the paragraph proves the 
theorem bit by bit. Or take the 
beginning of Chapter vi, with its 
logical arrangement. 


Ambitions realized never satisfy. 
2. Severus realized his ambitions. 
And only wanted to perpetuate his 
Samily. 
4. He was passionately addicted to 
astrology. 
5. He had lost his first wife. 
6. He chose a second, with the help 


of astrology. 


The sentence about astrology hangs in 
the air for a moment. It is mathe- 
matical and artificial to get in all your 
reasons first not, to most minds, natural. 
But Gibbon’s method leaves no ragged 
edges, and we soon appreciate the 
effect without noticing the cause. 


Other paragraphs, such as that 
on ‘popular clamours’ in Chapter xIv 
are amazingly geometrical in the under- 
lying logic that determines their con- 
struction. But Gibbon’s peculiarities 
appear in smaller things too. There are 
subtle ellipses and sudden innuendoes, 
thoughts left out and thoughts half in, 
and all the mannerisms which pro- 
voked Coleridge to say that the effect 
was that of looking at a luminous fog. 
Less respect has been shown to this 
criticism than it deserves. For it is 
not so very wide of the mark, whether 
applied to Gibbon’s mind and its bland 
‘philosophy’, or to the style which 
reflects that mind. Both mind and 
style achieved a totality. In certain 
moods, totality is what we most desire. 
In others, stars, twilights, will-o’-the- 
wisps, scem infinitely preferable to 
universal fog, however luminous. 
There is Gibbon’s ‘escape’, and there 
is Coleridge’s. But if the criticism is 
confined to style, no one conversant 
with the later chapters could deny 
that the historian can sometimes be 
very foggy, while still preserving his 
appearance of luminosity. We have 
seen what the subjunctive did for him, 
and he has another mannerism of the 
same sort. He loves to imply motives 
in single words, and he moulds 
his sentences, with peculiar economy, 
into self explaining narratives. Early 
enough, simple examples of this trick 
can be found. We are told that an 
emperor adopted the talents and ambi- 
tion of his nephew: the action and the 
attitude of both parties are welded into 
one. The nephew was ambitious. The 
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emperor saw his talents. So the nephew 
was adopted as the emperor’s successor. 
But this slight density of atmosphere 
later becomes a fog indeed. The best 
example is Mr. G. M. Young’s: ‘The 
honest indignation expressed by Martin, 
vice-praefect of the island, was inter- 
preted as evidence of his own guilt; 
and the governor was urged to the 
necessity of turning against his breast 
the sword with which he had been 
provoked to wound the Imperial min- 
ister.’ Implication has in fact become 
complication. ... 


IV 


Of the footnotes Gibbon says that 
the public importunity had forced him 
to remove them from the end of the 
volume to the bottom of the page, ‘but’ 
he continues, ‘I have often repented of 
my compliance’. His repentance was 
surely unnecessary. Anyway, it is as 
footnotes, as marginal references or im- 
pudent appendages, that his readers 
know them, and they contribute some- 
thing to the structure and the tone of 
the history. The footnote can be used 
to give a more decided bump to the see- 
saw of irony. “That artful and intrepid 
Batavian, whom his enemies conde- 
scended to compare with Hannibal and 
Sertorius —’ Civilis is high up indeed: 
Gibbon means him to be high up. But 
he cannot resist the temptation to adda 
footnote — ‘Like them, he had lost an 
eye. Or again, describing the perse- 
cution of the Catholics by the Arians, 
he works up to a climax of horrors — 
‘the breasts of tender virgins were 
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either burnt with red-hot eggshells or 
inhumanly compressed between sharp 
and heavy boards’ —- and we are here 
reminded in a footnote that ‘the dif- 
ference between the Homoousion and 
Homoiousion is almost invisible to the 
nicest theological eye’. From footnotes 
we derive the epigram of Caracalla on 
his brother’s apotheosis (sit divus, dum 
non sit vivus) and the primitive Soldiers’ 
Chorus, which celebrated the virtues of 
Aurelian (mille, mille, mille occidit). 
But, the notes being footnotes, 
there is no escaping this question of 
Gibbon’s ‘rage for indecency’ which 
Porson so mercilessly attacked. Per- 
haps it was after Porson’s attack that 
Gibbon repented of moving his notes 
from their decent obscurity at the end 
of the volume. However that may be, 
there is a passage in his journal worthy 
of the censorious critic’s attention. It 
is about the sixth satire of Juvenal. 
‘Some things perhaps might be re- 
trenched from those too faithful de- 
scriptions, which, while they condemn 
vice, are apt to inspire vicious passions. 
. . . Juvenal has even been reproached 
with gratifying the pruriency of his own 
fancy. Yet the horror which he uni- 
formly testifies will always persuade me 
that his warmth proceeds not from the 
flames of voluptuousness, but from the 
fire of indignation and genius.’ Gibbon 
and Porson and their contemporaries 
were not very subtle psychologists. 
Apparent vagueness they detested. How 
far that attitude goes hand in hand with 
fundamental dishonesties is a matter 
worth considering. Anyway, they surely 
would have been puzzled by the cen- 
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sures of Augustine Birrell and Mr. G. M. 
Young. The first complains of the 
variety of Gibbon’s indecency — ‘It is 
the offensive variety which is overheard 
sniggering in the notes.” The second 
says, ‘It is the quality of it that is so re- 
pulsive’. To Gibbon and Porson the 
quality of indecency was never strained 
or diluted. There could be no vague- 
ness in defining the morality or im- 
morality of Gibbon or of Juvenal. ‘My 
dear Sir, said Johnson to Boswell, 
‘never accustom your mind to mingle 
virtue and vice. The woman’s a whore, 
and there’s an end on’t.’ We are not 
so sure about it nowadays, and it is not 
as if Gibbon had no excuse for intro- 
ducing indecency. There is nothing 
more exasperating than the historian 
who exclaims vaguely, O tempora, O 
mores! After all, satirists have wasted 
much virtuous indignation on emperors 
who wore silk tunics and acted in the 
theatre. There are degrees in pro- 
fligacy: and even Gibbon, over the 
immense length of the Decline and Fall, 
could not be always satisfied with ‘the 
noble generalization’. 

‘Well, captain,’ says Peacock’s Dr. 
Folliot, ‘even in these tight-laced days, 
the obscurity of a learned language allows 
a little pleasantry.’ Both the phrase 
and the camouflage were Gibbon’s, 
and it almost appears as if, anticipating 
the tight-laced days, he left the way 
open for a future expurgation of his 
history. A Victorian Mrs. Montagu, 
unlucky enough to know Greek, 
might spare her blushes by cutting 
out the notes. But, after all, it was 
a compromise, and not very satis- 


factory as such. In the text, Gibbon is 
sometimes indignantly moral, and in 
the Autobiography he doth protest too 
much, undoubtedly. And, while his 
most unpleasant stories generally have 
their place, he sometimes inserts com- 
ments that are entirely out of place. 

Of course, he was chastised for his 
attacks on Christianity as well as for his 
indecency. That is an old story. But 
the Vindication is not as satisfying as 
some would have it. His veracity and 
accuracy as a historian he certainly 
vindicates, but he betrays the curious 
shiftiness that was his worst quality. 
Two of his most notable remarks about 
Christianity are those concerning the 
responsibility of Providence for its 
spread, and the responsibility of the 
female element, the old women. ‘Our 
curiosity is naturally prompted to 
inquire by what means the Christian 
faith obtained so remarkable a victory 
over the established religions of the 
earth. To this inquiry, an obvious but 
satisfactory answer may be returned; 
that it was owing to the convincing 
evidence of the doctrine itself, and to 
the ruling providence of its great 
Author. 

‘But we may still be permitted, 
though with becoming submission, 
to ask not indeed what were the 
first, but what were the secondary 
causes of the rapid growth of the 
Christian church.’ He then proceeds 
to give his five causes, taking care to 
make his survey so exhausting as to 
leave no room for a first cause. And it 
is obvious that a first cause of such 
magnitude ought to leave little room 
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for secondary causes. A reader who 
knows his Gibbon will observe the 
grave, concealed irony here, as well 
as the more obvious sneer in the other 
remark, “Christianity has in every age, 
acknowledged its important obligation 
to female devotion’. Yet in the Vindi- 
cation he asks us to admit that he has 
‘expressly allowed the full and irresisti- 
ble weight of the first great cause of the 
success of Christianity’. He has evaded 
the main issue, and taken refuge in 
irony, as if it were not an offensive 
weapon but a handy smoke-screen. 
Concerning the old women, he is 
even more shameless. ‘Religion, he 
cries, ‘may accept, without a blush, 
the services of the purest and most 
gentle portion of the human species; 
but there are some advocates would 
disgrace Christianity, if Christianity 
could be disgraced, by the manner in 
which they defend her cause.’ Here he 
almost seems to be playing with his 
adversary by escaping from one ironic 
ambiguity into another, even more 
cunningly concealed. 


But, after all, he evades the issue. 
Round this central fact - the fact of 
evasion — crystallize, in some sense, 
many facets and reflexions of his 
character; the art of irony, the art of 
implication, the luminous fog, the 
conventional mask. When direct and 
open religious controversy was in the 
air, he sat on the fence — a very narrow 
fence — and, like the young man in 
H. G. Wells’ story, had one reply to 
every argument ‘So you say! 
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V 


It was hardly to be expected that 
Gibbon should evade death, though, to 
do hirn justice, he kept it for some time 
at a becoming distance. While he was 
calculating — by sound generalizations 
on the laws of probability — that he stil] 
had at least ten years of life, his physical 
condition was such as would have sent 
most people long ago to consult a doc- 
tor. He seems to have felt an unusually 
strong aversion to the certainty threa- 
tened by medical consultation. It was 
a thing to be wrapped up and for- 
gotten. At last an operation became 
inevitable. It was followed by two 
more, and still there was no improve- 
ment. He talked of a ‘radical cure’. It 
was very Gibbonian — two strong words 
to put these distressing physical facts 
in their place. On January 14th, 1794, 
Lord Sheffield left him in London to 
go to Sussex. No one, least of all 
Gibbon himself, seems to have thought 
he was dying. On the 15th, he assured a 
visitor that he was ‘a good life’ for ten, 
twelve, twenty years. On the 16th, he 
died. 


He had planned new works whose 
loss may be deplored. But, in spite of 
this, and in spite of the laws of proba- 
bility, his death was not an inopportune 
one. He had finished his history and 
had added the autobiography, its per- 
fect companion. There was something 
aimless now about his researches. His 
world, too, was no longer secure. The 
Augustan age was fast finishing. The 
French Reyolution had bewildered and 
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shaken him, as nothing had shaken him 
before, and the next generation was, in 
one way and another, imbued with the 
spirit of that revolution. It revolted, as 
all younger generations do, not against 
the belief or unbelief of its elders, but 
against their complacent assumption 
that they had settled things satisfac- 
torily. So Gibbon found no one in the 
next age to befriend him. Shelley’s 
conviction of the necessity of atheism 
did not make him any fonder of Gibbon 
than Coleridge. Like most of his age 
he admired him at a distance. Gibbon’s 
style was imitated by Macaulay: he 
received tributes from Byron, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Hardy. There is that much 
justification for Alice Meynell’s claim 
that Gibbon possessed the nineteenth 
century. He possessed it by the sheer 
immensity of his achievement, but he 
did not enter into its confidence — wit- 
ness the Address prefixed to the 1837 
edition of the Memoirs, which the 
great ironist ought to have appreciated 
— ‘He was, indeed, made for the work 
to which an all-presiding Power had 
appointed him and was a mighty 
though unconscious labourer in the 
construction of a temple of illustration 
and evidence for the reception of a 
Volume to which, it is to be feared, he 
was a secret enemy.’ 

Almost, for his evasions, he de- 
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served this epitaph. Almost he de- 
served that Newman should constantly 
read him, candidly admire him, and 
completely disregard him. Nor is New- 
man the only one to have so treated the 
Decline and Fall. For Gibbon keeps 
us all at a distance. He does not, like 
Carlyle, ask us to share his excitement, 
nor, like Macaulay and Froude, does 
he try to enlist us on the side of his 
prejudices. He takes no one into his 
confidence. Witty, urbane, eloquent, 
he conducts us at leisure through his 
waxworks, or temple, or pageant-hall, 
and himself supplies the perfect com- 
mentary. It is all very impressive. 
Most of us fall under the spell, but we 
feel that it is a spell. If we penetrate 
into the Autobiography, the exhibition 
workroom, or into the Journal, the 
really private room, we discover a little 
more. We discover an interesting ac- 
quaintance, a little on his dignity, a 
little old-fashioned, and certainly elu- 
sive. We may return to his history 
again and again, but it will always be 
the same. There is always that sugges- 
tion of a daydream with its ultimate 
awakening, and always that dimly per- 
ceptible reserve. Always at the last he 
will bow us out, still unsatisfied, and 
we shall leave him, as he wrote of 
Lausanne, alone in Paradise. 
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\ X 7 t 
HICH way is ours? We 


have started so late. Evening has be- 
gun to brown. Distant gradients con- 
fuse in sombre skiagram, unstable as 
mountain cloudforms. And we must 
begin to hasten now, we two, loosened 
from our safe anchorage in shade, and 
driven forward by an urgent pressure, 
as it were a cold hand squeezing and 
releasing the ventricles of the heart. 
Here the light is already filmy, where 
the straight eye falters, inactual and 
sinister as deep parts of the sea. While 
we can succumb to our limbs’ concise 
working, relieving the tension, and the 
gritty fog-breath in our throats, that is 
enough. But soon the cold hand con- 
tracts our source of energy again, 
cutting off the present like steam from a 
funnel, invisible under the vapour of a 
dissolving future. We started so late. 
We look out into impossible distance. 


ae it 

The two of us. Let me crystallize 
my thought on that. We are running, 
I in front, he behind. The paths are 
slippery dark mud: we must watch 
each step. Aware of the dun resentful 
valley, the little burn, horribly sinuous, 
making a comfortable way between 
marshes. I in front, he behind. And 
when I turn, I do not see him. He is 
still behind. But I know him there. 


And I begin to know what he is like. 
I know that in some way he resembles 
me. I know that in nearly all ways he 
is the precise opposite of me. 
112 

We are running up into a throat, 
on which the hills with their incalcu- 
lable pervading power, converge. Al- 
ways they are terribly over us, closing 
on either side. And slowly they deepen 
the shadow. Yet I am warm still in my 
central forehead from memories of the 
farm, where from the beginning con- 
tented they fed us, fulfilling their office. 
By large fires a multifarious meal and 
sensual comfort. Back there they lived 
naturally to perform that task. We the 
vague missionaries, committed behind 
our time. 

wv 

And it was hard to go from there. 
They sent this one at my heels, seeming 
at first but the shadow falling outward 
of their influence in me. Him whom I 
never sec, but who is always so close 
upon my heels that I may not stop or 
slacken. When I am lost in my speed, 
I lose him too and his harassing morality. 
For I hate him for his domination, that 
he demeans myself. But his speed and 
direction are lovely in perfection. 

And now the flickering of my feet 
is hypnotic. But if I raise my eyes, I 
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shall find the evening closing in like 
walls. Yes: the air is slate-grey, a cool- 
ing ash. Richer in tufts the brown of 
the rushes as the flush over a stag’s hide. 
These shaggy flanks of the hills, all we 
are destined to see. But above, we 
know of the impassable scree, the black 
implacable rockheads, standing apart. 


v 

And now I must figure a thing at 
once trivial and portentous, for the 
strangeness it awakened in my flesh. 
They were terrifying, monsters of my 
dream, as they loomed up through the 
mist, in slow motion, like the shadow of 
aeroplanes on cloud, disquieting the 
measure of my progress. How should I 
presense them, who had been never 
warned, denizens of that median region? 
These horses, with their own heavy 
fear, showing us strangers in this median 
region. Sometimes they would disap- 
pear into the mist, while we ran on, 
absorbed in the track. Then they would 
bulge from the darkness again, blocking 
the way with horror and despair and 
questioning. Until we saw them for 
what they were, and had outrun them. 


vt 

We have come to the gullet of the 
valley, where it is dark as central earth. 
Only just at the foot of the climb. Here 
are many mouths open, waters rush 
down. Against black rock the rowan 
_ splashes, a slight explosion of colour. It 
is very cold. We must begin to calcu- 
late the ascent, assessing the chances. 
Sun, long invisible, has been utterly 
drained out of the air. We must take 
cognizance of the husky pelt of the hill, 


wary for sudden drops and vicious jags 
of shale it conceals. We must scrabble 
on the damp face of the map, willing 
it to be luminous; fidget with com- 
passes, make a pretence of responsi- 
bility. Darkness in palpable waves 
swirls up like smoke between our knees, 
drowning the feet, confounding us. 
But the sky holds still an illusion of 
brightness, limned in contrast to the 
fells: and it becomes our treasure. 
vit 

Climbing upwards is like some 
motion in nightmare: slow hanging 
steps, suddenly encountered vacancy, 
paralysing jars. We crawl on bellies, 
hands splayed like lizards in the grass: 
dare make no forward step untested. 
The arc of the hill is faint, a mirage, 
not the summit. We may not hope for 
the summit while the hills are watching, 
closing in. The sky, too, begins to sag 
upon us with its nameless power. Piti- 
fully small in a wind that makes our 
shirts as paper, in a baffling air, on a 
deceptive ground, we are abroad in the 
confusion of multitude: By the casual 
touch of rock, by the ventriloquial 
voice of water, trying to govern a path. 
Sensitive as antennae now those hands, 
conciliating on the stringy grass, on the 
wet rock hooks of determination. The 
edge of the air is ragged with the noise 
of falling, falling water, careless, a 
supremely maddening voice. 

vite 

We knew that too far to the right 
was Cautley, a sheer plunge through 
empty feet of air. Where water, leaping 
wishless with a harsh song, scatters and 
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is air, released like the soul. That way 
was scattering too for us, the snapped 
curve of our life, a sudden leap into 
nothing for us for ever. Too far to the 
left, waited the nude waste of trackless 
tableland, where we should wander, 
lost and petering away between the 
metallic sky and the invertebrate 
heights. Between these, taut is our 
tight-rope way in its rainbow arc, 
reaching earth at the homelight of my 
determining. 
1x 

Here the vocal water grows more 
confusing. It forks above us and falls 
down two separate ways on either side. 
Over to the left intuitively we moved to 
cross: to swing ourselves under and 
through the sharp force. It drives from 
head to toe, down the grooved spine, 
moulded belly, between thighs like a 
shock. That shook me with the real 
terror of destruction. I begin to 
straighten like a rod. For darkness is 
now complete. And I move in almost 
complete separation on my hang-fire 
journey. 

x 

It is now the roots of despair begin 
to move. Dark has washed away all 
sense of objective. I cannot any more 
comprehend the essential octave of my 
existence. Midway insulated between 
birth and death, I judge all things by 
time alone. At the top of every wave 
the curve flattens; time is distilled in 
that suspension of the rhythm. I think 
back out of this inimical earth, to the 
farm where we were all receptive: sat 
in our corners observing mysteries, re- 
sponding at random, lyrical with 


laughter. In those exotic spheres pro- 
jected no metric of time. Like rainbow 
fish in crystal bowl we lived, looking on 
all a pictured world. Sudden sending 
away was our first longitude into cylind- 
rical time, distending toward age. That 
was first grief, our measurement of loss. 
And looking over steep horizon, fear. 

From there was landscape all the 
time receding. Always more uncertain 
under my touch. Translation of living 
into code. Looking all the time over a 
steep horizon . . . 


xt 

In the middle of that memory I 
heard his cry. I stood quite still. The 
cry went wheeling around me like 
bereaved birds. He had fallen over. 
Too far to the right. I knew he must 
be dead. Death leaves his sharp tele- 
gram in that cry, incredibly lost, 
unbearable musical beauty. He must 
have wandered away from my irrele- 
vant thought, ever further and further 
from my reach, over to the right. And 
then his straight swoop over with the 
water, formless now, with the calling 
air-voiced water. 

xi 

And I am alone. That was the 
passing of my youth: nothing but a 
voice in the air now. Urged no more to 
emulation of that other self who 
haunted my desires with his challenge. 
No more relying on things that my 
hand reached for: totally surrounded 
by darkness: I am alone. Who was 
always alone. And now without 
exhilaration or anxiety I begin to per- 
ceive my aim, the home-light. I stand 
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unaware of my body, knowing that I 
have reached the watershed. I recog- 
nize him standing naturally up in me, 
the field on which all history meets, all 
men, all blood, all breath. Living is 
about me again as a globe. 


xttt 

Single I stand in the very throat 
of all winds that here in full stridor 
truly I face them all about me whirl 
with noise. Sinister and surreptitious 
they were in the gulleys, mere wisps of 
rumour, or sudden buffeting mani- 
festoes of defiance. Now verily opening 
their brazen throats at me, who seem 
to quiver, beautiful and sensitive like 
reflected sun from metal in the strong 
vibrance of that atmosphere. Listen, 
the sinuous east, with its oblique twist 
to all truth: the alluring vagrant 
promissive west: that bombast, cynical 
annihilator of small braveries, that we 
may recognize as the desperate north: 
this scented whisper of luxury, the 
fleshly breath of the south. Here at this 
pole of life, poised over time, I raise 
my arms, the gesture of impotence. At 
once, who have never known the drawn 
reality of suffering nor the bared face 
of unrelievable pain, find myself cruci- 
form above the labouring world. This 
darkness I gather overbrimming in 
my arms, is the suffering at all times 
real to me; the suffering of men whose 
eyes reproach me for my inequality, for 
an illness which my fathers gave me. 
Truly it is I that bear in me the misery 
of all the world. I who have never 
suffered, can never now be absent from 
the claim of their suffering. Let me be 


understood. This is no willow-bending 
of pity, but the necessity of my reci- 
procal nature as man. If there still 
suffers but one in all the world, it will 
come to me. Had I but a little starved, 
suffered oppression, despaired, for what 
I now have, then were I an equal 
among you all by that alone: content as 
the runner with sprawling on grass after 
his race. I too knew the dark mile, 
walk purged and spare, a deserver of 
fortune: may now with equanimity 
regard another’s ordeal. No, but am 
now alien. Having been always secure, 
sure of my bread, supervized by 
guardians, backed by capital. How am 
I a full man, while any wants for life? 
How am I content, and any moans for 
unbearable pain? Who have learnt 
what happiness can assert, what a 
freed man is potent to do, have shaken 
hands with the true security. Crucified 
by this my responsibility, I hang from 
my drawn arms, wondering how time 
will tear my feebleness apart; my body 
sagging down in the vacuum of its 
inadequacy. 
xiv 

Resting there wrapped in all 
winds, I mused on that coming upward. 
How heavily sleep had seduced under 
the bluffs where the mist hung, where 
the folds were closest. To melt in 
sleep to an interstellar world, forgetting 
the conflict and the urgency of stalking 
darkness. To lose identity, blurred with 
these legendary hills, the mountaineer’s 
valhalla. How heavily that sleep 
seduced; and the return to the farm: 
to its unsaddling of all responsibility, 
substitution of aerated water for blood, 
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care of other arms. To live again 
under the motherly shadow, under the 
breasts of ancestral trees, on the lap 
of memorial lawns. To fondle trophies, 
family prowess, keeping anniversaries. 
To return to the farm and its shadow: 
or often the mean itch to exploit the 
narrow ghylls which branched off every 
way, for a short cut, or to display a 
certain knack: and so to emerge on 
the sterile back of the fell, between 
two void surfaces, bare and alone. 


xv 

I see how all the surface of that 
time was plotted by the currents of 
fear. The urgency (only apparent) of 
time, night pressing (so late we started), 
confinement to a strict path, estranging 
us from the valley’s natural denizens 
and the true proportions of our area. 
How the failure to prove adequate 
to him, my desire’s familiar, inverted 
my own aspiration to an undercut of 
hate. He, the presence from which I 
was not able to escape, but whose 
unspoken admonition I must be per- 
petually striving to evade. Thus was 
the beginning of suspicion, self-con- 
cealment, pretence. Inverting of 
energy, weakness at diaphragm and 
knees: creeping in serpentine anxiety: 
cringing self. By all its competitive 
friction it could be seen how that part 
of the climb was netted with the tissue 
of fear; the lens of self-regard narrow- 
ing. Now that the darkness has taken 
him, I feel the white electric heat of 
my chthonic bond, bared of its insula- 
tion. I know the impossibility of 
isolation, with this radiation of living 


wires webbing my thought and feeling 
in the nexus of creation. 


xt 

But there in the valley, the horses, 
the horror of the stream, all vicissitudes 
revealed my tenderness out of the pro- 
tection of the mothering shadow: 
sensitive in surrounding play of the 
sun, as bulbs from the dark are white. 
I go with my mother’s sap warm in 
me, infusing my imagination’s loam. 
Let me beware that I do not keep her 
foliage, varnished leaves lolling from 
imitation-chinese carafe. Fertile for 
me and shady in its time; but I am 
advanced beyond that mensurate 
shadow, journeying towards my source, 
the fulfilling sun; the sap swelling in 
me, branching out into my own 
verdure, my green desires. The swift 
increase of young requires transplant- 
ing. Overladen by mother’s umbrage, 
the sapling dries up, is a wan growth. 
Let me beware of clouding our relation 
with illusion, the hallucination of time 
petrified, youth’s skeleton trapped 
grotesque in amber. No nervous irrita- 
tion is so rasping as obvious falsity, 
with its constant tremor of fragibility. 
Clear separation preserves for both 
the clean unison of moving sap. 
Intuitive living accepts the fibre of 
each relation in its indestructibility. 
Love oftener requires the purge than 
the assurance of practised blandishment. 

xout 

Yes, I see now how it will be. Here 
a whole man starts on his true journey. 
Before this was discovery, pursuit of a 
mirage of personality. And now that 
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he stands up in me whom I feared, truly 
is spirit with shadow merged. While 
he stood opposed to me, lightning to 
my opaque background, he was un- 
reachable as my shadow, and hated for 
his inaccessibility. But as accepted 
dark moulded my true form, his image 
faded. I knew him at last to be nothing 
more than the shadow thrown outward 
by obstructed light in me. Began to 
feel positively that light pervading my 
tissues, pushing outward to touch the 
intimate darkness of the world. Now 
a single power, poised over a patterned 
world. 
xUUL 

Now I see, it is only our relations, 
general as with the world of life, 
particular as with the equal living of 
men, give us reality. Here with my 
reservoirs of latent power, the arrowy 
light arrested in my adapting body, I 
am nothing. But through this dividing 
thought, these branchy muscles, this 
defining skin, through this whole prism 
my force of life shall radiate its coloured 
designs. Here are the beams reflected 
which form beyond me the objective 
world at every moment is swarming 
and flooding about my tingling sense. 
From here my responsive beams strike 
out wherever anything awakes my love, 
being what it is. So must all chance be 
welcome to me for what it brings, the 
evocation of my power, while I wish 
to make no thing less itself by making it 
mine. And so will time stream away 
inviolate below me like a water-race, 
that sweeps down all that fall upon its 
flat recession, but may not break nor 
bend the bar of light which lies across 


it nor the patterns its ripples make under 
the bank. Only who stretches out his 
hand to possess some dead branch of 
business, property, or self-pride, he is 
drawn down and carried away with 
his branch in the regress of time; swept 
over the weir, is lost and forgotten in 
the falls of death. 
XIX 

Soon I must start the descent, 
keeping up slightly to the left, high 
on the slope. Remembering still the 
treacherous mass of shale below me, the 
derision of its sliding clatter. Re- 
membering the possibility of pitiless 
rain, defeating utterly with its insensible 
opposition. The danger of the negative 
snow if I tend too high, the danger of 
straight fallinto precipices. The danger. 
The possible derision. But I shall go 
down simpler, ready, totally inexpec- 
tant, a free one, loving life insatiably, 
the fulfilled outgoing of my nature to 
men; unresentful, exacting no destruc- 
tive judgment, but giving always, and 
not inquisitive for return. Purging 
myself for life’s free expression through 
me... Now in my thought is fixed the 
conclusion of my journey, the home- 
light, clearly seen. In this darkness 
impossible to assess its distance. But in 
its moment acceptable as sleep, the 
cadence of a day, fine of my splendid 
curve. 

xx 

It is time to rise now into act. I 
seem to have been brushed by some 
immense aura of gentleness. To my 
diffidence the dark itself is kindly. 
These round stones. Below me the 
shale. 
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So when he returned, we 
asked him why had he gone to live 
there and he said he’d just heard of it 
and thought it might be a nice place to 
live in for a while. He had lived in an 
old house built around a court. The 
walls were four feet thick and the win- 
dows were larger on the inside than 
they were on the outside; the sills 
slanted. They kept goats’ milk there 
on the window-sills because the stone 
made the air cool. You could see the 
sticks of a hawk’s nest hanging over 
one corner of the roof, and Jesus the 
landlady’s son — he looked up here to 
see if we thought it was funny that a 
man should be named Jesus, but none 
of us said anything. We read a great 
deal — he often whistled to it evenings. 
Yes, the food was good. They had a 
sausage ‘with tomatoes in it that was 
very good and the wine was not like 
French wine, it was heavier and sweeter. 
And there were no fireplaces for heating 
but things they called braseros. They 
were big pans like that with his arms 
stretched and on cold mornings they 
set it alight and covered the flame with 
ashes. They would put the brasero 
under a big table. The table had a 


sort of plush cover to it that hung 
down to the floor with slits in it. You 
put your feet through the slits and 
wrapped the cover around your waist. 
Then although your feet roasted, you 
could still see your breath and you 
couldn’t stay in the room long because 
of the fumes, and sitting by the brasero 
gave you chilblains but they were a 
common thing and no one minded. 
Klug asked him about the women. 
Were they —- you know? The women 
were all right he said. The peasant 
girls were very pretty but they faded 
early and got fat. Yes, but, Klug said 
impatiently, but he was talking then 
about the riots, how they used beer 
bottles full of black powder for bombs 
and when they bombed the convent, 
the nuns all ran out crying and waving 
their arms after the explosion and some 
fell on their Knees and prayed in the 
midst of the rioters but the bomb had 
not even chipped the wall, it was four 
feet thick. All the houses were like that 
with big thick walls and the streets were 
narrow and the town was quiet. They 
could not hang the washing in the 
courtyards because it was too cool for 
it to dry, so they spread it on rocks 
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beside the river when they finished. It 
was a very old town and they lived in 
the same way year after year. Gordon 
asked him about the spiritual remnants 
of medievalism. He answered that the 
people were very pious and went to the 
cathedral to pray for everything, even 
lost articles. The cathedral had small 
windows and the light was yellow inside 
not like the grey light inside the cathe- 
drals in [le de France. 

Well, I thought, as they talked on 
into the evening, it is not anything like 
that here. You see I remember this 
particular evening very clearly and all 
that wesaid, because it was the last‘time 
John had anything new to tell us, and 
from that time on, he has lived here 
with us in this town. We never thought 
he would settle here. It is a good 
enough town but nothing to the places 
he has seen, not even the kind of place 
you would close your book to watch if 
you went through on the train. First 
there are the ball-bearing factory and 
the electric bell factory, with the other 
factories hidden behind them; then 
there are trees hiding the houses with 
their backs turned toward you and 
vegetable gardens beside the tracks; and 
then you would see the spire, not of a 
cathedral, but of the Methodist church, 
and the town would soon dwindle away 
into the cornfields and just after that 
you could look at your watch to see 
how long before Chicago. It is not like 
Salamanca, but the four of us were born 
and grew up here and only John had 
gone away. And when he came home 
to see his mother, he would tell us these 
things that made us seem fools to our- 


selves for having stayed but we were 
busy with our work and could not 
follow him. There are maple trees on 
both sides of the streets and in summer 
it is like driving through a tunnel of 
green leaves. 

You see he never answered Gor- 
don’s intelligent questions and he 
always disappointed Klug who thinks 
that all the women in foreign countries 
wait on street corners after dark wink- 
ing and motioning yonder with their 
heads. John seldom was an actor in 
his own play —he merely looked, it 
seemed, and told us what he saw. It 
was the best way, keeping himself out, 
but they would not admit it, so they 
kept on with the questions. They ad- 
mitted it to themselves though. Klug 
said he thought of the peasant girls 
with their ankles shining under their 
tucked-up skirts doing the washing by 
the river bank when he was scrubbing 
his hands after taking the cancer out 
of Mrs. Gira, the Polish washwoman, 
and the nurse was counting the used wet 
sponges and the hospital smell made 
his stomach turn. And when the alder- 
men brought the plans of the new rail- 
road station to Gordon and sat down 
to talk and object for hours, he saw the 
smoke drifting from where the bomb 
exploded and the nuns praying in the 
confusion and one of the aldermen had 
spots on his waistcoat that he kept 
picking at. Though we had nothing 
but questions when he came, we all 
knew that the questions were merely 
little signs to show that we too might 
very well have been there and seen 
these things, and that it was nothing 
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more important than chance that we 
had stayed here. He talked late and I 
remember there was a bat lurching to 
and fro under a light down the street. 

Mrs. Gira got well though and it is a 
fine new railroad station. 


Et 


He was in an old_boat-house 
whistling. We heard him when we 
came down the path. The boat-house 
was so old the shingles curled and 
weeds grew on the roof, and we used 
to tell him that some day the whole 
thing would give way with him in it 
and he would have to swim out with 
the rafters round his neck. He had 
borrowed the use of it from Old Man 
Suggs who hadn’t kept a boat in years. 
When we were kids I remember seeing 
it when we went to the river-flats to 
look for dog-tooth violets. It was a 
motor launch and he sold it when the 
tomato cannery started up. Every 
summer the river is full of blobs of red 
tomato pulp and no one wants to go 
out in a boat then. But John was 
building a sail boat. It was May then 
and he had worked all his spare time 
on it since the August before; every 
Saturday afternoon, and nights after 
supper he would go down and work by 
the light of three oil lamps he got from 
his mother. That was the winter we 
played so much poker and sometimes 
we would go to the boat-house at mid- 
night and ask John to take a hand. He 
was always pleasant about it, without 
any scruples against gambling, but he 
never stopped working and we would 
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shout above the hammer blows, ‘Where 
do you think you’re going in this boat 
when it’s finished? Going to haul 
tomatoes for the cannery?’ He would 
laugh and say that a good many waters 
would wet this hull before. she was 
much older. We would laugh because 
we knew he had got the phrase out of 
some book, and we would start up the 
path. The ripples on the water always 
shone in the lamplight and we could 
hear his hammer as far as the dirt road 
where we turned to Klug’s house. 
Often we played till midnight. I won 
a lot of money that winter. 

When we entered the boat-house 
we could see it was nearly finished. It 
looked very big and white and seemed 
not too much to have put a winter’s 
work into. He was planing some teak 
for the deck, and when we came near 
there was the acrid leathery odour of 
the fresh shavings. We had seen pic- 
tures of yachts, and once or twice the 
ore boats on the big lakes, but the 
things we saw every day, the houses, 
trees and grain elevators, went straight 
up from the ground. They had roots. 
If they had not, as they seemed, been 
always in one place, they always would 
be. John’s boat was a strange shape, 
curved for the water. Even in the dim 
boat-house, propped up with blocks, 
she seemed ready for movement. I 
looked at John with the handle of the 
plane easy in his hand, a carpenter’s 
tool, and we were going to be ‘pro- 
fessional’ men, and-I knew he would go 
away. The boat had sprung from some 
matrix within him that we would never 
understand, just as he was puzzled 
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when Gordon asked him how long she 
was and how many tons weight as if she 
were a heifer fattened for market. 
When we went out of the boat-house, 
Klug said, ‘So long, skipper’. 

He went away in the boat as I had 
thought he would and after this he 
never came back for long at a time. 
God knows how he got the blocks from 
under her without any help, but one 
afternoon he launched her all by him- 
self, and in ten days he had her rigged 
and the galley full of stores. He sailed 
away without saying anything to any- 
one, down our little river into the Ohio 
and then into the Mississippi and out 
into the Gulf below New Orleans. He 
was gone all summer into October. I 
saw him on the street when he returned. 
He was tanned almost black. We shook 
hands and I said: 

‘Where did you go? Did you have a 
good trip?’ 

He looked at me a moment before 
answering. “Trip’ means a journey you 
take in a car during your two-weeks 
vacation in the summer, maybe ta 
Yellowstone or the Grand Canyon or 
Niagara. It is a relaxation from your 
work. I could see as I said it that ‘trip’ 
was the wrong word, but just how far 
wrong, it took me years to find out and 
then I néver was certain. I thought of 
his boat, a strange and unfamiliar 
shape, and how he, whom we had seen 
unsuspectingly every day through his 
boyhood, had made it. 

“Yes, I had a good time.’ 

‘Where did you go?’ 

‘Well, down into the Gulf and 
around.’ 


‘Cuba?’ 

‘Yes, I put in at Havana,’ and then 
as if he had at last found something he 
could tell me, ‘you know, Klug would 
like that place —they’ve got a park 
there where you can get free beer. It’s 
owned by a brewing company and you 
can go there and drink all you want, 
frees 

‘Where else did you go?’ 

‘Oh, the Tortugas, Hayti, Vera 
Cruz.’ 

He showed me a gold piece he had 
got off a pawnbroker in Port-au-Prince. 
He said it was a moidore. He was nine- 
teen then. 


edb 


When he returned next time, he 
was less reticent. It was not because he 
was proud of being a traveller but more, 
I think, that he saw we really wanted to 
hear about the distant places he had 
been. When his boat was coming into 
the harbour of Singapore, he said you 
could see the junks waiting with their 
crinkled sails. And when the ship came 
near, they sailed right in front of the 
bow as close as they could. Sometimes 
they didn’t make it and they all 
smashed up and drowned. He said 
they did it to cut off the devils following 
behind. The day after he told us that 
Gordon asked Tom Sing, who runs the 
chop suey joint, if he believed in devils 
but Tom only grinned. Gordon said it 
was the oriental inscrutability. Gordon 
is quite serious. 

During the next ten years John did 
all the things we said we’d do that time 
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in the apple orchard. He joined the 
army to fly and left the army after a 
time and went to Italy. I went to his 
house from the office the day he got 
home. He was dressed in white, lunging 
at himself in a long mirror with a foil in 
his hand. The French held their foils 
this way with the thumb so, but the 
Italians that way. After that he was a 
sailor on one of the crack clippers that 
still bring the wheat up from Australia, 
and from Liverpool I had a postcard 
with a picture of Aintree racecourse on 
the back. It said, ‘Give Gordon my 
congratulations.’ Gordon had _ been 
elected mayor and we were very proud 
of him. How John heard of it we 
couldn’t figure out. 

One time there was a card from 
Aden and another from Helsingfors. 
You can see he travelled. No one in 
the town had ever gone so far and 
people used to stop his mother on the 
street to ask where he was then, not 
that they really cared but because the 
thread that tied them to him as a local 
boy tied them also to the strange name 
his mother answered when they asked. 

When he was a sailor in the Pacific, 
spinal meningitis broke out on board. 
Eighteen. people died and they put the 
bodies down in the hold. The ship’s 
doctor examined all the crew and said 
John was the healthiest and the captain 
ordered him to go below and sew up 
the bodies in shrouds and heave them 
overboard. 

John got a roll of canvas, a reel of 
pack-thread, a leather palm-guard and 
a needle and went down into the hold. 
He rigged up an electric light in a wire 


cage and swung it from a hook over his 
head. The eighteen lay there in a row. 
They were quite stiff, and when the 
ship rolled, sometimes an arm would 
come up and pause until the ship 
rolled back. But they were in the 
shadow and he did not watch them 
much because the sewing was hard 
work about an hour to each one. He 
jabbed his finger with the needle three 
or four times and that made it harder. 
When he got one ready, he would put 
it over his shoulder and stagger up the 
companionway to the deck. 

High up above him beside the 
funnel, to escape the risk of infection, 
stood an Anglican parson, one of the 
passengers. He had an open prayer 
book and said the service very quickly 
the leaves fluttering in the wind. Then 
John would pick up the corpse again 
and heave it over the side. Sometimes 
a shark ripped the shroud almost as it 
hit the water; others he could see 
jerked from the ring of foam of their 
impact and carried quickly below. 
There were at least a dozen sharks and 
John said he knew his work was useless 
and he took bigger and bigger stitches 
in the canvas. There was quite a wind 
and John could never hear the whole 
service because the wind blew the words 
away but a few snatches would come 
down to him. He and the parson were 
all alone, the other people having 
hidden from fear; and they did not 
speak to each other. When John 
brought up the last corpse, it had been 
a Portuguese merchant from Manila 
on his way to Goa to see his daughter, 
the wind stopped suddenly and there 
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was a moment of calm. ‘.. . to the 
deep to be turned into curruption’, the 
parson said. John picked up the mer- 
chant, balanced him on the rail and 
shoved him over and the sharks came. 


IV 


‘And Eloise said it was when she 
was getting the coffee after dinner. Mr. 
and Mrs. Booth were setting in the par- 
lour and Mr. Booth was drinking 
brandy like he always does and both 
of them quiet as mutes at a funeral 
when all at once the door bell rang 
and Eloise answered it and there stood 
John Baldwin. My, i think he’s hand- 
some. Oh, he’s much better looking 
than him. And he asked could he see 
Mr. Booth and Eloise said he could; he 
was right in the parlour. So Mr. Bald- 
win come in but he wouldn’t give 
Eloise his hat. He kept it and said he 
was only staying a minute. Well 
Eloise said she went to the kitchen to 
get another cup naturally expecting 
Mr. Baldwin would have some coffee 
and when she come back through the 
dining-room she was so surprised she 
nearly dropped it. 

‘She said Mr. Baldwin was standing 
right in front of Mr. Booth and he says, 
“Dennis, I’ve come for your wife’’. 
Just like that. And Mr. Booth says, 
“What do you mean - you’ve come 
for my wife?”’ Eloise said she got behind 
the window drapes so they wouldn’t see 
her and Mr. Baldwin says, ‘Frances 
loves me. I want you to divorce her’. 
Mr. Booth was drunk on all that 
brandy and he jumped up and began 


to shout that it was damned cool and 
a lot of things about throwing Mr. 
Baldwin out of the house only Eloise 
don’t think for a minute he could have 
even if he was sober. Why, John Bald- 
win’s way over six feet and a sailor and 
always fighting with them little swords 
and all, but Mr. Booth got white, he was 
so mad, and Mrs. Booth she didn’t say 
anything. She just sat there and looked 
at them and Eloise said it was like Mr. 
Baldwin didn’t hear a word Mr. Booth 
said because he was looking at Mrs. 
Booth all the time and when Mr. Booth 
stopped talking Mr. Baldwin looked up 
at him quick like you do when a clock 
stops. Then he just says, ‘‘Well, 
Dennis’, and Mr. Booth began to swear 
something terrible but he didn’t try 
to throw him out, he didn’t even come 
close to him. Then Mr. Baldwin looked 
at Mrs. Booth and smiled and says, 
“Come along, Frances’, and Mrs. 
Booth smiled back and they walked 
right out of the house without her even 
packing any clothes. And that’s all 
there was to it. Eloise says Mrs. Booth 
walked right out of her house into a 
new life, never to return. And Mrs. 
Booth they say has gone to Paris to 
get a divorce from Mr. Booth. Well, 
all I got to say is, it serves him right — 
he was always running around after 
them dirty little factory girls. Certainly 
he was. Everybody knows it. Why you 
know that little Muller girl, the one 
with the fox fur. Why Eloise says 
that. 

I stopped listening then. I always 
liked to look even at the Italian flags on 
bottles of olive oil when I was a kid. 
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I had the same feeling then: no one 
does things like that here, walking into 
a man’s house and taking his wife. If 
you want a man’s wife, you meet her 
by chance in Chicago and she goes on 
being his wife afterwards. Or maybe 
it was like the boat. We hadn’t lived 
with him. He was only the things he 
had done and those at a distance. Now 
that he had begun his marriage this way 
I did not think he would change the 
pattern, but that was before I knew he 
intended to settle here. 

He was, I thought then, rootless 
and invincible. He didn’t seem to want 
what we had, what we had remained 
here and worked for. Which comes 
down to this, I suppose, and little more: 
the same trees every day when you go 
to work, in summer hanging over the 
lawns beside the walks, and bare with 
snow at the forks of the limbs and the 
sound of snow shovels scraping the 
walks; and when you look up, the line 
of the roof of the house next door against 
the sky. You could call it peace. It is 
just peace with no brilliance. I re- 
membered how bright the gold piece 
was in his hand. 

But he didn’t go away again. He 
settled here very quietly and took a nice 
little house. He and Frances were very 
happy, and we all used to say how glad 
we were that they were so happy. We 
used to say it very loudly to ourselves 
and sometimes to him, and we put 
ourselves out to help him meet people. 
He had been away so long that he had 
forgot or never had known them. We 
got him into the golf club the first week 
he was in the bank. Everything we 


could show him about the town we did 
gladly. 

After he had been married a year, 
we all came to Gordon’s one night to 
drink beer. Most of the evening we 
taught John poker, and after that we 
just sat around and talked. John said, 

“You know Roy Curtis from out 
Fruit Ridge way? Well, he came in 
to-day and wanted to borrow ten 
thousand dollars to buy another 
hundred acres. That piece there by the 
bridge. Belongs to Dick Sheppard.’ 

‘He'll raise wheat. There’s no 
money in wheat now,’ we said. 

‘That’s what I told him, but he 
wants to have a shot at it just the same. 
He offered a second mortgage. I don’t 
know though. What do you think?’ 

We told him that Roy Curtis was 
a fool if he thought he could make 
money in wheat at fifty-six cents a 
bushel. 

‘He’s got a combine you know. 
He says he’Il have five hundred acres in 
wheat, and he and his boy can work it 
all by themselves.’ 

We remembered when he’d bought 
the combine. Five hundred acres is 
too small for a combine. This isn’t 
Dakota. 

“You wouldn’t lend him the money, 
then? He’s coming in Thursday. It’s 
good security, a second mortgage on his 
place.’ 

We told him that we wouldn’t 
lend the money, but John had drunk 
a lot of beer. He kept on talking about 
it. 

‘He’s a smart farmer, Roy. Look 
at that house he’s got there. It’s a fine 
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place, as good as any of these here in 
town. Got a Packard and a big radio. 
Why, he said he got Rome on that radio 
the other night. He didn’t make his 
money doing foolish things. I don’t 
know about the loan.’ 

Roy’s aunt had left him money, 
but that was while John was away. We 
didn’t tell him. I said: 

‘Do you fence any now, John?’ 

He got up laughing and went out 
into the hall and got a mashie out of 
Gordon’s golf bag and came in with it. 
He began standing with a bent leg and 
one hand flung up behind him. He 
went through the lunges and parries 
laughing. 

‘Getting fat,’ he said, ‘I can’t do 
?em any more.’ 

I had to leave then because I had 
to be at the office early next day. John 
was still talking about the loan when I 
left. It had been raining and the wind 


had blown down leaves from the 
maples. The evening had been unsatis- 
factory and I thought about it as I 
walked along. JI was in sight of my 
house before I thought why, and I 
stopped to pick off the red leaves stuck 
to my shoes. 

IT remembered him in white with 
his face grave. ‘You see, the French 
hold a foil this way. It’s not like the 
Italians. I learned in Marseilles.’ 
That was the way he used to talk. 
We knew all about loans; we knew all 
about him now. Of course I could 
never do more than just remind him 
of these things because he was so happy. 
But I did not think he would ever go 
away again to return and tell us these 
things, because of his happiness. 


Suddenly I felt old. It was as if we had 


trusted him to keep our youth for us 
and he had let it go. But our youth 
only. 
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A MAN OF GOOD WILL 


ENGLISH JOURNEY. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
Heinemann and Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


TuHIs review may, without undue 
personal embarrassment, take the form 
of a confession — the confession, shall we 
say, of a typical highbrow, one of those 
people described by Mr. Priestley as 
‘the sensitive plants of contemporary 
authorship’, even ‘one of our frigid 
contemporary sniggering rhymers’ to 
whom he refers rather bitterly. Let 
this reviewer confess, then, that except 
for a sixpenny pamphlet on the English 
novel, which left no impression on him, 
this is the first book of Mr. Priestley’s 
that he has read. It will not be the 
last, for Mr. Priestley has some sur- 
prising qualities, which suggest that the 
distinction between highbrow and low- 
brow — which he, as a matter of fact, 
has done as much as anyone to foster — 
is a stupid affectation. True, there are 
emotional reactions in this book which 
a more intellectual writer would have 
guarded against. For example, in the 
Birmingham Art Gallery; 
a friendly curator fished out some 
lovely specimens of Girtin and Cot- 
man and De Wint. They have there 
a little Harvest Scene by De Wint —a 
tiny waggon or two, then a glorious 
melting distance of rolling country 
and sky —that I should dearly like 
somebody to steal for me. It lit up 


my morning. All the years between 
Peter De Wint and myself were 
annihilated in a flash; he pointed 
and I saw, he spoke and I heard; and 
his mood, felt on that autumn day 
long ago, was mine. Whatever cloud 
of gloom covers Birmingham in my 
memory, I have only to recollect 
that corner of its gallery, to recall 
that stipple and wash of paint on a 
bit of board, and my memory is 
touched with colour, warmth, vivid 
life. 


Possibly such writing is no worse in 
kind than a kind of writing that passes 
as very superior— Mr. Clive Bell’s 
ecstasies in his latest book, for example. 
Possibly the difference between Mr. 
Priestley and Mr. Bell is not the differ- 
ence between a ‘low’ and a ‘high’ brow, 
but merely the difference between two 
kinds of sentimentality. For what the 
critic objects to in Mr. Priestley’s 
description is not the fact that he was 
moved almost to tears by a De Wint, 
but the self-conscious baby-talk which 
he uses in telling us about it: the 
‘friendly fishing’, all that is so little and 
lovely and tiny and dear, all so 
tainted with emotional condescension 
and a fundamental lack of seriousness. 
How differently Mr. Priestley writes 
about his typewriters — still emotion- 
ally, as of something he loves, but also 
decently and straightforwardly, as of 
something he uses and is used to. 
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This book, on the model of Defoe 
and Cobbett and Arthur Young, is ‘a 
rambling but truthful account of what 
one man saw and heard and felt and 
thought during a journey through 
England during the autumn of the 
year 1933. As mere reporting, it is 
very competent journalism, Mr. 
Priestley can describe vividly and 
accurately what he sees and hears, and 
not for a moment, throughout his 400 
pages, does his zest flag or his voca- 
bulary falter. But the value of descrip- 
tion depends on the point of view 
occupied. Detached objective observa- 
tion is merely a scientific ideal, which 
even in the laboratory is seldom attain- 
ed. When the object under observa- 
tion is so vast as England, there can be 
no pretence of detachment. The very 
itinerary is an arbitrary selection; Mr. 
Priestley should have included some 
typical agricultural district, such as 
Berkshire or the Vale of York. In 
summing up his impressions, he finds 
three Englands: Old England, the 
country of the cathedrals, minsters, 
manor houses and inns, of Parson and 
Squire; the nineteenth-century Eng- 
land, the industrial England 


of coal, iron, steel, cotton, wool, 
railways, of thousands of rows of 
little houses all alike, sham Gothic 
churches, square-faced chapels, Town 
Halls, Mechanics’ Institutes, mills, 
foundries, warehouses, refined water- 
ing-places, Pier Pavilions, Family 
and Commercial Hotels, Literary 
and Philosophical Societies, back-to- 
back houses, detached villas with 
monkey-trees, Grill Rooms, railway 
stations, slag-heaps and ‘tips’, dock 


roads, Refreshment Rooms, doss- 
houses, Unionist or Liberal Clubs, 
cindery waste ground, mill chimneys, 
slums, fried fish shops, public-houses 
with red blinds, bethels in corru- 
gated iron, good-class drapers’ and 
confectioners’ shops, a cynically de- 
vastated countryside, sooty dismal 
little towns, and still sootier grim 
fortress-like cities: 


and thirdly, the new post-war England 


of arterial and by-pass roads, of 
filling stations and factories that look 
like exhibition buildings, of giant 
cinemas and dance-halls and cafés, 
bungalows with tiny garages, cock- 
tail bars, Woolworths, motor-coaches, 
wireless, hiking, factory girls looking 
like actresses, greyhound racing and 
dirt tracks, swimming pools, and 
everything given away for cigarette 
coupons. 


It is a brilliant summary; but it 
entirely ignores an England that per- 
sists alongside all these Englands, that 
was here before the cathedrals and 
will be here when the horrors of the 
nineteenth century and the shoddiness 
of the twentieth have long disappeared 
—the England of fields and farms, of 
beasts and fowl, of butter and milk and 
bacon, an England sadly used and 
politically neglected, an England in 
which enormous changes have taken 
place, and wherein perhaps a complete 
revolution must yet take place, but 
still the essential England, the England 
which still breeds the best brains and 
the best bodies, and still provides 
the one element of stability in a world 
of shifting forces and sliding scales of 
values. Mr. Priestley, in fact, isa typical 
townsman, to whom the country is 
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only so much empty space between the 
towns. He loves it if it is beautiful, 
and is angry if its amenities have been 
spoilt by industrialism. But he is 
indifferent to its economic problems, 
and does not seem to realize how much 
the general well-being of a nation is 
bound up with its agricultural back- 
ground. 

Otherwise, Mr. Priestley is re- 
freshingly realistic in his approach to 
economic problems. He would like to 
sweep away the small shops which 
thrive all over the squalid areas of 
industrial England. ‘Even after you 
have given yourself the strongest dose 
of individualistic sentiment, it is hard 
to look at these small shops with any- 
thing but disgust or to find good reasons 
why they should not be promptly 
abolished. They are slovenly, dirty, 
and inefficient . . . One large clean 
shed, a decent warehouse, would be 
better than these pitiful establishments 
with their fly-blown" windows and dark 
reeking interiors and blowsy  pro- 
prietors.” He is enthusiastic about 
some of the giant factories he visited, 
and whilst he notices that when 
properly run, the monotonous work of 
machine-tending is neither soul-destroy- 
ing nor unpopular, he sees also the 
dangers attending a system of paternal 
employment, such as that of Messrs. 
Cadbury at Bournville: 


Pensions and bonuses, works coun- 
cils, factory publications, entertain- 
ments and dinners and garden parties 
organized by the firm, these are 
all very well but they can easily 
create an atmosphere that is injurious 


to the growth of men as intellectual 
and spiritual beings, for they can 
give what is, when all is said and 
done, a trading concern for private 
profit a falsely mystical aura, can 
drape its secular form with sacra- 
mental cloths, and completely wreck 
the proper scale of values. 


Mr. Priestley rightly insists on human 
values. His book is a passionate protest 
against their destruction by capitalism. 
He is angry, as all decent people are 
angry, at the heartless and bloody 
spectacle of our social heritage. But 
what is to be done about it? Mr. 
Priestley is not very helpful. He sees 
that though we may be under fifty 
different national flags, we are com- 
pelled now to serve under one econo- 
mic flag. He sees that there is some- 
thing tragically comic about our money 
system — something, he says, that be- 
longs to the pantomime of Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves and not to anything 
more serious. But for the rest, he only 
offers us a spirited peroration: 


Let us be too proud, my mind 
shouted, to refuse shelter to exiled 
foreigners, too proud to do dirty 
little tricks because other people can 
stoop to them, too proud to lose an 
inch of our freedom, too proud, 
even if it beggars us, to tolerate social 
injustice here, too proud to suffer 
anywhere in this country an ugly 
mean way of living. We have led the 
world, many a time before to-day, on 
good expeditions and bad ones, on 
piratical raids and on quests for the 
Hesperides. We can lead it again. 
We headed the procession when it 
took what we now see to be the 
wrong turning, down ‘into the dark 
bog of greedy industrialism, where 
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money and machines are of more 
importance than men and women. 
It is for us to find the way out again, 
into the sunlight. 


Brave words, and Mr. Priestley is 
obviously sincere — a man of good will. 
And men of good will, and not politi- 
cians or economists, who are all sunk 
in mental ruts, will save the world. 
Mr. Priestley has a great responsibility 
because he has a large public. He 
must not rest content with this book. 
Nor with any number of books on the 
same theme. He must stir men to 
action, and even take action himself. 
He must concentrate his attack. He 
might begin on Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. 


TASTE WITHOUT TEARS 


READING AND DISCRIMINATION. By 
DENYS THOMPSON. Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d. 


Tus book continues the educational 
policy of Scrutiny. It is a textbook of 
intelligent reading for fifth forms, aimed 
at the production of ‘discrimination’ 
and ‘judgements at first hand, by the 
examination of some kinds of good and 
bad literary experience’. Mr. Thomp- 
son has collected about a hundred 
pages of poems and snippets of prose, 
receipts and stimuli for the required 
literary experiences, and prefaced them 
with certain Random Observations of a 
Man of Taste, filled out with a list 
of seven books from which the earnest 
reader may acquire Taste, or at least 


discover what it is, and with the tactful, 
invocation, at suitable points, of such 
passages from these and other canonical 
works as will inform him what Taste 
would dictate in this or that emergency. 

Let it be said that Mr. Thompson 
is a Man of Taste, and that his Observ- 
tions are always immaculate and some- 
times interesting — the Observations of 
a man who really has undergone most 
‘kinds of good and bad literary experi- 
ence’ and has emerged therefrom with 
Sensibility unimpaired, even with Taste 
fortified. But there is no indication that 
Mr. Thompson has undergone kinds 
of experience other than the literary. 
The Man of Taste, in fact, appears to 
be that and nothing more — one gazing 
upon the world from a tower of syn- 
thetic ivory through Sensibility’s flaw- 
lessly tinted windows. 

_The truth is, surely, that Taste 
has very little survival value in the 
modern world. To see one’s function 
as the coaxing into existence of ‘a truly 
modern sensibility’, is to ignore the 
fact that heightened sensibility of any 
kind is a source of satisfactions only 
to people who, in its employment, 
endure no constantly unpleasant cir- 
cumstance: a very small minority. To 
the rest, it is a source of anguish; and 
insensibility (cinemas and newspapers 
as anodynes: cf. Culture and Environ- 
ment which Mr. Thompson wrote in 
collaboration with Dr. F. R. Leavis) 
is a functionally effective measure of 
self-protection. Producing Taste out of 
conditions non-conducive to the natural 
growth of Taste must inevitably be an 
artificial, an unnatural, process, even 
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if it were a possible one. If Scru- 
tiny could use some comprehensive 
social dialectic - Marxian, Catholic or 
Decadent (Spengler or Merezhkowsky)-— 
it would become quickly apparent 
that no social disease is cured, no 
social body healed, by attempting to 
change the form of its symptoms. 

And if Mr. Thompson could have 
the opportunity of practising his 
theories in any but sheltered-minority 
schools, he would quickly discover that 
even those boys capable of producing 
the kinds of response he desires would 
cease to produce them, in all save one 
or two cases — cases of those who have 
The Will to Taste and would develop 
it anyway —immediately on leaving 
the class-room, finding them not mere- 
ly irrelevant but positively dangerous 
in another environment. ‘Even those 
boys capable of producing the kinds of 
response he desires’: but by the time 
a boy reaches the fifth form his adapta- 
tion to environment has usually pro- 
ceeded so far that he is not capable 
thereof, or only in a frustrated, vestigial 
degree. Sensibility; in fact, is past being 
coaxed into existence at the age of 
seventeen. 

And before that age, Scrutiny theor- 
ies simply cannot be manipulated. A 
short review is no place for setting out 
the descriptive mechanics of pedagogy. 
But it must be insisted, categorically, 
that during the formative years — the 
supremely important period is between 
the ages of eleven and sixteen — the 
process of class-teaching involves a 
dynamic relationship of essentially the 
same human kind as marriage, feud or 


fatherhood, and that in this process 
such neat theories as those of the 
Scrutiny group, of which this book is one 
application, are psychologically un- 
sound to the point of futility. In other 
words, they don’t work. 


BLACK MONASTERY 


BLACK MONASTERY. By ALADAR KUNCZ. 
Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 


ALADAR Kunoz died in 1931, seven 
weeks after Black Monastery was pub- 
lished in Hungary. It is seldom that 
institutions find their chronicler; terri- 
fying things are generally experienced 
by the inarticulate. But here is an 
exception. Kuncz was on holiday in 
Brittany when war broke out. He was 
a schoolmaster and man of letters, a 
lover of France and her literature; a 
combination of practical and specu- 
lative man, as his book shows. He had 
likes and dislikes, but could discrimin- 
ate between his prejudice and the 
truth. At the beginning of the war he 
seems nevertheless to have been a man 
of easily injured sensibilities. He 
emerges at the end with sensibility 
unblunted but sympathies greatly wid- 
ened. The spiritual development of 
the author is conveyed as subtly as the 
breakdown of his health and nerves. 
The subjective side of the book is 
emphasized here, because it is kept so 
much in. the background by the author 
himself. By the end we know Kuncz, 
admire and love him as a fine man; we 
know when to trust him and when not. 
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He is not God in an internment camp 
with two hundred and forty odd men; 
but one man among many. 

Kuncz was at a temporary detain- 
ment camp at Périgueux, then at 
Noirmoutier (the Black Monastery), 
and lastly at L’fle d’Yeu. The people 
he met there were diverse; tanners, 
waiters, cabinet-makers, artists, school- 
masters and schoolboys, an ex-cowboy 
from Barnum’s Circus, a swindling 
count, sailors, carpenters, shoemakers, 
butchers. Their personalities were even 
stranger than their professions, and 
their idiosyncrasies grew with time. 
Uncle Sarkadi thought himself God: 
Demeter Bistran, a prophet who had 
lost his hammer signalled to the star 
with lighted cigarettes. Kats declared 
war on rats, caught them in his hands, 
bore them off triumphantly to his bed, 
skinned them and hid their skins. Dr. 
Herz, beginning as a_ schoolmaster 
devoted to his Czech pupil, ended by 
holding a salon in L’Ile d’Yeu, to 
which men came every day to pay him 
court. But in each case, however 
abnormal may be the phenomenon, 
Kuncz, as artist, stands enough aside 
for us to see beyond what Kuncz, 
the man, felt. 

It is impossible to enumerate all 
the characters in this book, each clear, 
distinct and living, or to describe the 
incidents, which have merely a chrono- 
logical connection. Some in themselves 
are perfect: the idyll with the Ameri- 
can girl; the dispute over Lolo, the 
prisoners’ dog; the attempted escape; 
Tutschek, who, when he heard _ his 
last child was dead and there was no 


money for the burial, went mad and 
began to dig a grave in the court- 
yard for the child dead in Buda Pesth. 

Though these many stories and 
incidents do not appear as_ inter- 
related, behind them is a development of 
feeling. At first there is hope in immedi- 
ate release. This hope gives way to 
the acceptance of prison life, the 
endeavour to improve it, turning from 
prison life to the world of fantasy 
and books. This world then grows so 
real that fantasy creatures seem to 
people the rooms. That way madness 
lies. There is only fact left, fact and 
drink and gambling: and the belief in 
freedom one day, and that the world 
outside is beautiful. Thus some sort of 
acceptance is made of life at Noir- 
moutier. 

But as soon as it is made the inter- 
nees are transferred. The corporate 
body of prisoners is split, to be ab- 
sorbed into a larger and more degraded 
community. New horrors, men turn- 
ing more into women day by day, 
underground rooms with little light 
and worse ventilation in exchange for 
the draughty rooms of Noirmoutier. 
The only thing which supports them is 
the belief in freedom, in the beautiful 
outside world. Gradually moral and 
physical resistances are broken down. 
Health goes; nerves go. Influenza 
weakens. Delay demoralizes. Men go 
mad; others die. 

At last they are set free. The 
prisoners are sent home. And _ those 
who are free run beside the train 
begging for food. The women and 
children beg for food from the under- 
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nourished prisoners. In prison they 
could dream of freedom; free, they can 
dream nothing but nightmares. ‘We 
had returned; from pain to greater 
pain.’ 


GROUPS. 


THE MEANING OF THE GROUPS: A 
SYMPOSIUM. Edited by F. A. M. 
SPENCER. Methuen. 55. 


GROUP MOVEMENTS OF THE PAST. By 


RAY STRACHEY. Faber. 5s. 


‘BUCHMANISM, as the Groups are known 
to the outside world, is undoubtedly 
the most powerful religious movement 
since the time of John Wesley, may 
even rival the Reformation in_ its 
effects. . . .2 As a part of ‘the outside 
world’ —one of those who do not 
speak of Dr. Buchman as ‘Frank’ 
except satirically -we may lack some 
insight into these effects of what, in 
our ignorance, we still know as Buch- 
manism. All the same, it is a little 
difficult not to feel that in this blurb 
the publishers are simply having fun. 
The symposium represents a laud- 
able wish. Buchmanism is a pheno- 
menon of wide social and religious 
import. It is also a highly complex 
phenomenon, and as much froth is 
blown by its detractors as by its advo- 
cates, so that any corporate attempt to 
set it out in its various aspects, as it 
impinges on many types of mind, must 
seem praiseworthy. But, with all defer- 
ence to that hearty blurb, Buchmanism 


THE OCCASIONAL WRITER 


[7 is extraordinarily interesting to remark 

upon the number of those who have achieved 
literary distinction whose regular occupations 
were—and frequently continued to be — of 
another kind. 


Among them we find doctors, teachers, 
lawyers, soldiers, seafaring men, travellers, 
civil servants and business people. 

With them literary work was a ‘second 


string’—often engaged in as a pleasing hobby 
which ultimately proved very profitable. They 
had experiences, reminiscences, adventures, 
stories or knowledge which were worth the telling. 
And, as every editor knows, such writers often 
contribute articles or stories which are among the 
best contents of a magazine or journal. For 
this reason, such occasional writers are welcomed. 

Every editor knows the importance of ‘fresh 
blood’ in his pages, and, as a consequence, the 
editorial door is freely opened to the ‘free-lance’ 
who can present his subject in the proper form. 

There is a right way and a wrong way of 
telling a story or of presenting a subject, and the 
right way must be studied and followed. 

Now, this right way of doing things is not 
difficult to acquire, but one does not acquire 
it by instinct. It has to be learned from an 
experienced and sympathetic instructor, one who 
is competent both to guide and tocriticize. Such 
instruction, in short, as that which is afforded 
by the London School of Journalism. 

The remarkable record of successes achieved 
by students of the School speaks sufficiently for 
the soundness of the instruction and individual 
care with which every student is coached. These 
points have been the subject of warm compliment 
in such leading journals as The Spectator, the 
Daily Telegraph, the Morning Post, Truth, Public 
Opinion, Review of Reviews, etc. 

Some of them had never attempted to write 
prior to consulting Sir Max Pemberton (the 
Director of Studies) as to their literary possibili- 
ties. Others had written much or little, but 
generally without success, owing to faults and 
weaknesses which were speedily corrected by the 
careful coaching they received from the School. 

As a preliminary step, you are invited to 
send a short MS. (story, article, or essay) 
to the School as an example of your wri- 
ting; upon this Sir Max Pemberton will 
base his opinion and advise accordingly. 

The Prospectus of the School, which gives full particulars of 
the various courses, fees, prizes, etc., will be sent post free on 
application by letter to the Prospectus Bureau, or the attached 
coupon may be used for convenience. 


THE PROSPECTUS BUREAU, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Dear Sir, 

Please send me free and post free the new and enlarged 
Prospectus of the London School of Journalism, 
together with particulars of the Prizes open to new 
students. 


(Please write plainly.) 
NOTE—If this coupon is sent in an OPEN envelope 
only $d. stamp is required. 
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is not The Reformation. And in any 
case, Mr. Spencer’s symposium does 
not clear the air at all. It is amateurish. 
Several of the contributors — Miss Eve- 
lyn Underhill and Father Ronald 
Knox, for instance — have won a right 
to ventilate their notions on religious 
matters generally. But none of them 
seems to have been sufficiently inter- 
ested in Buchmanism to bring his full 
intellectual apparatus to bear; and we 
are presented with little more than a 
sequence of amiable essays (‘perfect 
fairness’ is apt to be a sign of apathy) 
which raise a little dust and make no 
effort to prevent it settling down 
again. 

Mrs. Strachey’s book — which first 
appeared in 1928, under the title of 
Religious Fanaticism —is a study of cog- 
nate movements in the American 
religious life of last century. Its pub- 
lishers justify the reprint as throwing 
light on the topical subject of Buch- 
manism. As a fact, it is not really 
relevant. For, whatever one’s attitude 
to the Groups—and an almost un- 
limited array of attitudes is possible — 
they are something thrown up by 
specifically post-war ‘needs’. Buch- 
manism is a technique for coping with 
quite definite and purely contemporary 
forms of large-scale neurosis. And 
attempts to assess its significance must 
concentrate — drifting into no nebulous 
amiabilities — on two questions: wheth- 
er the problems with which it sets out 
to deal are most apt for resolution by 
this particular technique, and whether 
the ends to which it directs the energies 
released in that resolution are univer- 


sally valuable. In other terms, Buch- 
manism raises a psychological question 
and a sociological one. 

An answer to the _ sociological 
question will have to take into account, 
on the one hand, the Marxian accusa- 
tion that, essentially a middle-class 
movement, it represents a flinching 
from social problems (into a pseudo- 
democratic Mysticism For All) and, 
on the other, the Catholic accusation 
that it is anarchical, antagonistic alike 
to the spiritual and the temporal order. 

An answer to the psychological 
question affords more scope. It will 
examine the four cardinal principles of 
behaviour (absolute honesty, unselfish- 
ness, purity, love) and the two-fold 
method (‘sharing’ and ‘guidance’) in 
the light of modern values: it will point 
out how complex are the concepts 
‘honesty’ and ‘unselfishness’ (‘love’ 
even more so), and question their 
definitions as precise standards for 
behaviour; will ask —-in an age where 
many people see chastity as the supreme 
impurity — by what right the Groups 
equate chastity with that emotionally 
supercharged word ‘purity’, which re- 
presents a value, in some measure, for 
every kind of human being; and, 
inspecting the psychical perils of pro- 
miscuous ‘sharing’, will also wonder 
how the mechanism of listening-in 
with a pencil should produce, in one 
case, precepts from a_ transcendent 
deity and, in another, the erotic 
phantasms of a surréaliste poem. Here 
is a thesis for some enterprising psycho- 
logue. So far as these two books go, it 
remains untouched. 
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MORRIS 


WILLIAM MORRIS. CENTENARY EDITION. 
Edited by c. p. H. cote. Nonesuch 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


At first sight William Morris is a 
surprising addition to a series which so 
far includes the selected works of Donne, 
Blake, Hazlitt and Coleridge. Perhaps 
the centenary suggested the enterprise; 
if so, we could wish that other centen- 
aries were imminent — Ruskin’s and 
De Quincey’s, for example — because 
the series is an admirable one, extreme- 
ly pleasant to handle and read, and 
generous enough in size to hold the 
essentials of an author. Mr. Cole’s 
selection from Morris is sensible: he 
has realized that a modern public has 
little use for the ‘Wardour Street’ 


romances, and concentrates on that 
part of Morris’s work which is related 
to the problems of the present age, 
and which, incidentally, has far greater 
vividness of style. The poetry included 
is naturally of a more romantic order 
but even here Mr. Cole shows his 
bias by including The Pilgrims of Hope 
and Chants for Socialists. News from 
Nowhere and The Dream of John Ball are 
given in full, and account for more 
than a third of the volume; and nearly 
another third is devoted to a selection 
of Morris’s lectures and essays. These 
latter writings retain their interest 
to a surprising degree, for most polem- 
ical documents of fifty years ago are 
by now very dead mutton. The reason 
for this comparative vitality is not far 
to seek. Morris, in art and in politics, 
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was not a theorist, but an individualist 
swayed by a practical kind of idealism. 
He tells us that when he became a 
socialist, he was ‘blankly ignorant of 
economics; I had never so much as 
opened Adam Smith, or heard of 
Ricardo, or of Karl Marx’. Funda- 
mentally, his motives were always 
aesthetic. ‘Apart from the desire to 
produce beautiful things, the leading 
passion of my life has been and is 
hatred of modern civilization.’ But 
when he comes to write his indictment 
of modern civilization, we find that, in 
his eyes, it fails mainly because it 
cannot secure the conditions necessary 
for the production of beautiful things. 
His doctrine of art and his doctrine of 
socialism are two aspects of the same 
integral attitude. In the light of 
modern developments it is easy to 
criticize the specific recommendations 
which Morris made; and it is particu- 
larly necessary to criticize his confusion 
of art and decoration — the lack, in 
fact of precise thought in his aesthetics. 
The conclusion of his lecture on 
‘Gothic Architecture’ is almost pathetic 
in its inconsequence. But for all this, 
his general attitude is right: the ideal 
of ‘a life to which the perception and 
creation of beauty, the enjoyment of 
real pleasure that is, shall be felt to be 
as necessary to a man as his daily 
bread’. Or in a more political formu- 
lation: ‘It is right and necessary that all 
men should have work to do which shall 
be worth doing, and be of itself pleasant 
to do; and which should be done under 
such conditions as would make it neither 
overwearisome nor over-anxious.’ 


WASSERMANN 


MY LIFE AS GERMAN AND JEW. By JACcoB 


WASSERMANN. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 
Wuen Wassermann died recently, 


Europe lost one of her greatest writers. 
How great he was is not yet adequately 
realized in this country, where only 
about eight of his twenty-odd books 
have appeared in translation, and 
where only two or three of these have 
reached more than a single edition. 
To make a bare assertion of his great- 
ness will not convince a casual reader 
of this note, but if such a reader will 
overcome his apathy to the extent of 
looking at this short autobiography, he 
will find Wassermann’s greatness in 
essence. It is a work of terrible sin- 
cerity, even of terrible pathos. Its 
interest is twofold: it reveals the psycho- 
logical processes of literary creation in 
a man whose creative activity has been 
vast; and it reveals the life struggle of a 
Jew against racial prejudice and op- 
pression in a country where those 
forces are strongest. Actually the two 
themes are interconnected, for the 
analysis of his development shows that 
the elements of his genius, in so far as 
they are not local, determined by the 
soil and landscape which he has shared 
with his German neighbours, are uni- 
versal, above place and race, part of 
the heritage of humanity. Not that 
Wassermann denies his Jewishness; he 
is deeply conscious of it. What he does 
deny is the significance, for the right 
course of modern culture, of the racial 
principle itself. It is this theme that 
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gives the book its more than literary 
importance, its political actuality. 
Written twelve years ago, this transla- 
tion has an epilogue added since the 
revolution of January 1933; its dignity 
and resignation answer with beautiful 
finality the hatred and violence of the 
anti-semite regime. Beyond Jew and 
Gentile, beyond any racial or religious 
oppositions, there is an absolute of love 
and justice. “Indubitably,’ says Wasser- 
mann in this book, ‘the work of every 
outstanding author may be viewed as 
centring about one dominant idea. In 
my case, I believe this dominant idea 
is that of justice.’ If we are tempted to 
seek a distinction between this idea of 
justice, and that idea of love which is 
more specifically Christian, we must at 
the same time be prepared to admit that 
only centuries of persecution could 
fill the imagination with the sterner 
concept. 


FILMGOERS 


FOR FILMGOERS ONLY. Edited by R. s. 
LAMBERT. Faber. 2s. 6d. 


Tue ambitious sub-title to this short 
book seems an unfortunate choice: 
admirable in their way, these five 
essays by different authors do not 
fulfil the claim to be ‘the intelligent 
filmgoer’s guide to the film’. The film- 
goer of discrimination will probably 
find the chapter on “The Development 
of Cinema’ by Paul Rotha to be the 
only one of outstanding interest, but 
nobody, intelligent or otherwise, will 
be guided very far. ‘There is a simple 
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LEWIS GIBBS 


Parable for 
Lovers 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 
REX WHISTLER 


Haro.p Nicotson: ‘This novel 
gave me that rare satisfaction 
whichis derived from exuberant 
imagination sensitively con- 
trolled. It is an excellent work 
of art.’—Daily Telegraph 

Rex WHISTLER writes: ‘It is so 
witty, so truly original, that I 
found it entirely charming—one 
of the most exquisite tales that 
I have read for years.’ 7/6 
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Duhamel’s work is subtle and 
ironic; and it is pervaded by 
that poetry of commonplace 
things, that quiet nostalgia, that 
only a few masters, such as 
Tchekov, have achieved 
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ABC of films to be picked up,’ remarks 
R. A. Lambert in his introduction, but 
even if this comforting statement is 
true, the reader on completing the 
book will feel that many letters are still 
missing from his alphabet. Very little 


space is given to the actual structure of 


the film, to the question of sound or 
to canons of criticism, and although the 
chapters are based on a series of lec- 
tures entitled ‘Are Films Worth While?’ 
no attempt is made to justify the film 
as an art form. The book is really a 
collection of varied propaganda for 
better films, and as such is both ade- 
quate and stimulating. It is always 
depressing to see how the cinema, 
more than any other form of enter- 
tainment, remains in the grip of com- 
mercialists, who naturally cater almost 
entirely for the lazy majority which 
peacefully takes what it is given. In 
‘Why we get the Films we do’, Mr. 
Lambert makes a good study of mass 
psychology, pointing to  incorrupt 
critics, specialized picture theatres, 
and amateur film societies as remedies 
for the lethargic public taste; the other 
contributors, especially C. A. Lejeune, 
also plead for a more intelligent 
approach to the screen. “The problem 
between art and industry in cinema 
has still to be faced’, writes Mr. Rotha, 
and although no solution is offered in 
these pages, the difficulties on both 
sides are treated clearly and interest- 
ingly. The book provides a ground- 
work for discussion, but it raises far 
more questions than it even tries to 
answer. 


HUXLEY 
HUXLEY. By E. w. MACBRIDE. 
worth. as. 

Ir looks as if popular biography had 
come to stay. Like everything else 
nowadays this can plausibly be traced 
to the growth of democracy. The 
public has to have heroes. Living 
heroes, being the servants of popular 
opinion, are necessarily dull and 
mediocre; prime ministers and dictators 
are far too busy to have the exciting 
private lives which hero-worship de- 
mands; cricketers, boxers and airmen 
tend to find journalism a more 
profitable occupation than that for 
which they are fitted; and fiction, for 
the educated classes, has ceased to be 
romantic and become trivial. For the 
educated classes, therefore, the living 
have been discarded in favour of the 
dead, and the dull spaces of modern 
industrial life are peopled with the 
giants of the past, suitably reduced in 
dimensions through such means as 
Messrs. Duckworth’s series of succinct 
two-shilling obituaries. 

Of these, Professor MacBride’s 
essay on Huxley is one of the best and 
most scholarly; all the same, it is 
doubtful whether Huxley is a very 
fitting object for this sort of treatment; 
for one thing, he had an absolutely 
happy and prolific marriage and his 
love for his wife ‘was perhaps the most 
ennobling influence in his life’. For 
another, he was the inventor of agnosti- 
cism, a position which cannot equal in 
appeal either the old-fashioned bravado 
of atheism or the historic respectability 
of orthodoxy. 
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In order to be interesting now, a 
Victorian has to have qualities opposed 
to those which are thought to be 
specifically Victorian: Hopkins was a 
find because he was not recognizably 
Victorian at all; even Tennyson will do, 
if he can be shown to be some sort of 
frustrated pervert and not the arch- 
Victorian our fathers admired. The 
chief interest attaching to Huxley, 
however, is that he is as typically 
Victorian a giant as one could hope 
to find; and it is to Professor MacBride’s 
credit that he does not in the least 
attempt to invest him with any spurious 
psychological or sexual glamour. 

Huxley’s career divides itself easily 
into an early, a mid-, and a late 
Victorian period: the Huxley of the 
early period who travelled to South 
America as a naval surgeon and 
naturalist on the Rattlesnake and went 
ashore to drink sherry when he ought 
to have been catching butterflies, is 
rather attractive; the middle Huxley, 
married and rising to fame, is less so: 
he said at this time, “The more IJ: know 
intimately of the lives of other men the 
more obvious it is to me that the wicked 
does not flourish nor is the righteous 
punished’. The later Huxley, his 
scientific integrity undermined by re- 


ligious doubts, exhibits the character- 
istic Victorian mixture of professor and 
moralist, the one led by the logic of his 
investigations to a position shocking 
to the other. One cannot help thinking 
that it was an immense waste of energy 
for a man with exceptional scientific 
gifts to attempt to reconcile himself 
with a second-rate middle-class con- 
ventional orthodoxy with which his 
conclusions as a biologist had become 
hopelessly at odds. As Professor Mac- 
Bride sums up: ‘Ethical ideas are 
absorbed for the most part during 
childhood and adolescence, which are 
the most impressionable ages. If, 
as not infrequently happens, young 
people pass violently over to complete 
scepticism in the early twenties, they 
are unable to free themselves from 
these ideals, and there results an odd 
combination of intellectual materialism 
and evangelical piety in morals such 
as was exemplified in Huxley himself.’ 
It is perhaps the most monumental 
attainment of the vis inertiae of English 
conservatism that the nineteenth cen- 
tury should have produced so many 
men of first-rate ability in their own 
sphere who were at the same time stuffy 
and hypocritical moralists. 
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